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CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
T is clear that the Federalists are determined to make the best 
use of the short time during which they can continue in the field. 
[t is impossible to deny that the Northerners have displayed an extra- 


| 
' | 
ordinary energy, and have met with some signal successes. The | 


words of General Met lellan when he took the fie ld yme two months 


ago were more than a boast. The Federals are gradually encircling 


the Confederates and closing in upon the heart of the rebellion ; but, 


notwithstanding all the success, there is no reason yet to believe that 


the South will be reannexed and restored tothe Union. In the north- 
east of the confederacy—in Virginia—the Federalists have advanced 
Banks and M‘Dowell are within sixty 


ined by the lines 


as far as the Rappahannock. 


miles of Richmond, whilst M‘Clellan himself is detai 


at Yorktown, which is about the same distan from the capital 
of the old dominion. Norfolk, whit sh lie at t! m uth « h James 
River, just opposite Fortress Monroe, is still in the ! of the Con 
federates. From this arsenal the Confederate army is still supplied 
with guns, whilst it formsa safe retreat for the J/errimac and other men- 
of-war. These vessels prevent the Federalist gun-boats from advancing 


up the James River, either to assail the flank of the Confederate army, 
Nd walle of Miah 


aPase . “ 
which lies alongits northern bank, or to sail up to the walls of Rich 


mond, Proceeding southward,*Albemarle sound, Newberne, Beau- 
fort, and Fort Macon—in fact, the whole coast of North Carolina— 


is in the hands of the Federalists With the exception of 
hey possess the whole coast of 


at the 


Charleston, and perhaps Savannah, 1 
South Carolina; but the capture of Fort Pulaski, which lies 
mouth of the Savannah river, has brought the 
Perhaps Pensacola is still in the hands of the 


. 


Northerners within 
15 miles of that city. 

Comederates, but any part of the coast of Florida is open to the 
Now that New Orleans has been captured, the only 


remains in the 


Federalists. 
place of importance which still power of the Con- 
It is not likely, however, that 


Such is the condition of 


federates is Mobile. this city will 
long survive the fate of the Crescent City. 
things along the seacoast from Washington to the Gulf of Mexico. 
On land the Federal armies are divided into several corps. In the 
west the Confederates, under Beauregard, occupy an entrenched camp 
at Corinth, on the borders of the States of Mississippi and Tennessee, 
unless indeed the telegram, sent by General Wool from Fortress 
Monroe to Mr. Stanton, to the effect that the Confederate general 
has retreated to Memphis, on the left bank of the Mississippi, be 
correct. Beauregard is opposed by General Halleck, who is said to have 
under him 160,000 men. Farther east, Mitchell, the Federalist, has pos- 
sessed himself of 200 miles of the Memphis and Charleston Railway, 
so that all communication between the Confederates in the east and 
those on the west is effectually interrupted. There remain only the 
divisions of Banks and M‘Dowell, who are cautiously feeling their 
way from the north towards Richmond on the James River, whilst 
General M‘Clellan is endeavouring to co-operate with them in their 
It is clear that both sides are convinced that 


attack upon that city. 
If General M‘Clellan succeeds in 


the real contest is in Virginia. 
carrying the line of entrenchments which has been drawn across the 
promontory at the end of which Fortress Monroe stands, and which 
is washed on the north by the York River, and on the south by the 
James River, or in turning these lines by means of his transports, or 
by defeating in some way the Confederate army in this quarter under 
Jefferson Davis, he will succeed in inflicting a most severe, if not a 
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fatal, blow upon the South. Indeed, if such an event should take 


place, it is somewhat difficult to discover to what point or in what 
direction the Confederates could retreat with any advantage or with 
any safety. The whole coast is in possession of the Federalists, and 
the only possible retreat would be into the interior of the country. 
As to the armies in the west, under Beauregard, their position and 
prospects have been so materially changed by the capture of New 
Orleans, that it may be convenient to explain the mode in which that 
feat. was accomplished, before pointing out the results to which it will 
lead. It is now some four months ago since preparations began to 
be made for the expedition against New Orleans. The fleet was to be 
under Commodores Porter and Farragut, the land forces under General 
[t is obvious that so delicate an operation required much skill 
and prudence. It needed the combination of land forces and a fleet. 
The whole expefition had to be transported by sea, and the distance 
between the place of starting and the place of destination was not 


oa | 


Butler. 


less than 2,000 miles. [In due time the expedition sailed, and about 


the 16th of April it had arrived near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
having established a depot of supplies at Ship Island. Commodore 
Farragut, who is said to have been in actual command, had a force 
of forty-six sail, carrying 286 guns and twenty-five mortars ; the 
number of troops General Butler had is not mentioned. 

The position of New Orleans may be thus described. About 100 
miles from the mouth of the Mississippi there is a bend in that river 


towards the west ; alomg this bend, and on the left bank, but wpon a 
lower level, lies the town which, from its peculiar position, 1s called 
“the Crescent City.” The passage by the river up to the town is 
guarded by Fort Philip and Fort Jackson, standing opposite to each 
other. From New Orleans there are two railways—the one of five or 
six miles running northward to Lake Pontchartrain, a great inland 
sea, which communicates by the east with Lake Borgne and the 
ocean ; the other running between the north or left bank of the 
Mississippi and the waters of Lake Pontchartrain, and ultimately 
northward, so as to reach Jackson and Memphis. It 


ia 
— 


turning 

appears, therefore, that there were two ways of approaching the city, 
both of which were adopted. The iron-clad gunboats under Com- 
modore Farragut having subdued Forts Philip and Jackson, forced 
their way to the city, and then demanded a surrender. Resistance 
was hopeless, for the city, being upon a lower level, could either 
be flooded by the destruction of the levée or river-bank, or could 
be overwhelmed by artillery, Accordingly New Orleans capitulated, 
Mayor laid down his authority, after issuing a defiant 
proclamation. But, in the meantime, General Butler had not been 
idle. Though it does not clearly appear at what time he entered Lake 
Pontchartrain, still it is certain that the entrance into its waters was 
forced. The defences of Fort Philip were abandoned, and the general 
landed his men in the rear of the city, taking possession of the Jackson 


and the 


railway. which has already been deseribed as in communication with the 


North. The arrival of General Butler was, probably, the reas 


n which 
induced General Lovell, who cémmanded the Confederate troops, to 
retire northward to a distance of some eighty miles from the city ; 
for most certainly if that officer had allowed the troops of Butler to 
land where they did, and to destroy the railway, the whole Con- 
federate army must have surrendered at discretion, or after a fruitless 
struggle. General Lovell, therefore, acted with skill in retreating so 
as to maintain his communications with Beauregard. 

It is said that 25th of April, the Federal gun-boats have 
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pushed up the river some 100 miles and taken possession of Baton 
Rouge. This information, coming through Chicago, may be doubtful ; 
but, at all events, there is no question that the Mississippi is mow com- 
pletely open ; for although Commodore Foote, who is coming down 
the river, might have been delayed for a considerable time by the ob- 
structions in the river, it will be difficult for the Confederates to 
resist a double attack both from the South and from the North. 

But what is to become of Beauregard? According to the last 
accounts he had retreated from Memphis to Corinth. By this move- 
ment he would be able to concentrate all the land forces and the 
river forces in these regions, and one side at least of his position 
would be protected. At the same time, it is clear that before long 
he must be attacked by the Federal gun-boats, and by the army 
under General Halleck, who is advancing from Pittsburg on the 
river Tennessee and the west. If Beauregard is defeated in this im- 
pending battle, it is difficult to ;see how his army will escape total 
destruction. So long as New Orleans was in the hands of the 
Confederates he had a place of retreat, a base of operations ; but 
now that New Orleans is captured, he must either annihilate 
General Halleck or be himself annihilated. 





PARISIANS FROM HOME. 


\HE generous, gay, and gallant nation, so many of whose sons and 
daughters are at present investing with unusual liveliness the 
streets of London, has sent over to the Exhibition some few French- 
men who are unworthy representatives of herself. The times are long 
gone by when educated Englishmen and educated foreigners were 
separated by a wide sea of antipathy. It is not the fashion in Eng- 
land to sneer at what is French. We hope for the sake of France 
that it is not the universal fashion in France to ridicule what is 
English. The faded impertine neces, however, which belonged to 
another generation still survive in certain circ Jes of the Paris literary 
world. This month has afforded an unusual opportunity for a display 
of those flippant airs and graces which underbred Paris jotehaliets 
occasionally assume when they are abroad. All the world is in 
London to see this great te mple which the industry of Europe hee set 
up. Newspaper writers from most continental capitals were present 
at the opening ; and special columns in the Paris press are devoted 
to the praises or complaints that reach them from their London critics. 
It is not to be expected that English manners and customs should 
escape invidiousremarksaltogether. There are a great many Frenchmen 
who came over to England, it would appear, with the express object 
of studying the boots. of the people they meet in the streets, and 
whose literary genius is satisfied with wr iting home intermittent epi 
grams full of genius about the boots of Englishme mn. When the cor- 
respondence of leading Parisian journals ti akes this absurd tone it is the 
more to be regretted. It is the babit of many foreigners to suppose 
that Englishmen abroad are less polished than the y should be. We 
have no “intention of defending English vulgarities, or exaggerating 
the vulgarity of Frenchmen. An English gentleman is a gentleman 
at Paris as well as at home. A French gentleman is not less of a 
gentleman when he is on this side of the Channel. But we are quite 
sure that any English leading journal whose foreign articles were 
filled with comments on French life and manners as insolent and 
vain as those which this week have been expended on Englishmen by 
the correspondents of some Paris papers, would be condemned by the 
unanimous verdict of all English society. 

It is chiefly in certain sections of the French press that the passion 
for this anti-English frippery is to be found. Many writers in the 
be riodical literature of France show a courteous appreciation of 

English character, and depict English life in flattering and sometimes 
in picturesque colours. M. Esquiroz, in the Révue des Deux Mondes, 
does himself no small credit by the pains he has taken to learn the 
secret mysteries of English life ‘and character , a life and character so 
dissimilar to anything that is to be found abroad. M. Michel Cheva- 
lier, M. Montalembert, and other Frenchmen of intellectual note, 
representing every class of political opinions, follow the same line. 
On the other hand, there are a set of second-rate littératewrs who 
attempt to acquire a fictitious reputation for wit and fashion, by a 
flood of noisy and ‘satirical criticism on what they see in England. 
The Journal des Débats, which has now for some time been rapidly 
losing everything that it once possessed exce pt the legal right to its 
old name, retains its Anglophobi: 1 to the last, hav ing desce nded from 
the height of political invective to the dead level of garrulity and gossip. 
The more clumsy Siécle adapts a tone of badinage which probably will 
long continue peculiar to itself. The Courrier du Dimanche takes 
this polite opportunity for remarking that “ London is far inferior to 
Paris or New York ;” and that “as the English are all heretics, 
except a few Irish, they will go one day to the devil,”—“ at least ” it 
“firmly hopes so.” Such language, at the time when so many 
Frenchmen are visitors in London, is not a proof of anything except the 
extreme ill-breeding of those who use it. C orrespondents have been sent 
forth by these agreeable journals not to examine the Great Exhibition, 
but to spy out the nakedness of the land. They have come to Lon- 
don in the spirit of Sunday visitors to the Jardin des Plantes. In the 





twinkling of an eye they discover the various salient points of English 
character, and dash off a rapid, a brilliant, and a terrible satire. Le 
Chameau, le voila! Such, drawn with a pencil of fire, are the 
personal characteristics of those “ill-dressed” Englishmen, and of those 
Englishwomen “with flaming toilets, always dazzling in freshness and 
extravagant in colours—dressed lilies and roses at the Belle Jar- 
diniére.” 

The terrible satirist who plays the part of social correspondent to the 
Stécle considers England as “a sort of China in the west.” Gradually, 
however, he believes that the genial influence of French manners is 
making itself felt among the occidental barbarians. Since the date of 
the last Exhibition, there has been a palpable change. We have 
begun to wear beards, in imitation of our Parisian visitors. We have 
also begun to imitate from the French other customs and tastes of 
more questionable propriety. The demi-monde has crossed the Channel 
and converted Regent's Park into a moral wilderness. Strange sights 
begin to be seen in Rotton Row,—the Opera- boxes are filled with 
meretricious beauty,—and L ondon—M. Texier suggests with a vanity 
which we do not envy him—is learning vice from P aris. It is difficult 
to know whether to feel amusement or antipathy at the sight of a 
literary Gaul who believes that immorality is exclusively a French 
import in England, and piques himself upon the thought. He takesa 
native pride in the notion that at last the mask of decorum—ce faux 
nez de la respectabilité—has dropped from English faces. And he 
notes with corresponding interest a similar process of declension which 
has taken place among the lower orders. Degrading exhibitions he 
finds most frequented by ‘‘the people,”—if it be possible for a 
stranger to define the dress of the vulgar classes in a country where, 
for want of a blouse, rich and poor are not ‘easily distinguished 
at sight from one another, and in which a valet has a puzzling 
resemblance to the nobleman who is his master. About all English- 
men alike there is the same stiff manner and freezing air. All are 
moulded on the same type, and there is little perceptible difference 
between one insular and another. It is almost impossible, accord- 
ingly, to describe the social position of the crowd that gathers 
round the exhibition of “ Diana and Endymion ” with nightly interest. 
It is sufficient to say that in the fact that crowds collect to witness 
these degrading spectacles he recognizes one more trace of the force of 
French example. 

It is not an astonishing thing that a Frenchman of M. Texier’s 
description should be unable to come and go without pouring out a 
stream of affected and vulgar depravity about what he sees or does 
not see here. What is remarkable is, that in these days when inter- 
national caricature and calumny have by natural consent been laid 
aside between the best portions of tRe two greatest nations of the 
world, any respectable journal should admit such miserable ribaldry 
into its pages. For the instruction of any of M. Texier’s countrymen 
who are inclined to take his report for gospel, it would be well that 
they should learn one or two indisputable truths. The sum total that 
such writers are likely to see in a few weeks’ visit to this country is 
very little. They may stand at the corner of Hyde Park and see 
the blaze of fashion, mingled here and there with the imitative glitter 
of the demi-monde. They may go into the Exhibition and brush agairist 
Euglish people who are not dressed as French people, and who do not 
wish to be. The ‘y may frequent the pattie us of London in common with 
the riff-raff from the dens of Leicester square, They may visit the opera 
and the theatres, and pass under the shadow of St. I aul’s, an edifice 
which appears to the courteous critic of the Svécle to “‘ have been built 
by chimney-sweeps for chimney-swee ps.” They may then go home to 
their hotel, and sketch off a wonderful description of English life, and 
they will really succeed in describing English life about as much as they 
would succeed in describing the geography of the moon. They will 
have seen nothing, known ‘nothing, described nothing. If M. Texier 
imagines that French prostitutes occupy the same prominent place in 
the life of Englishmen that they appear to do in his own thoughts, or 
that he may have seen them do on horseback in the park ; if he dreams 
that England has anything in common with the grotesque idea of 
England that has t: aken possession of what may by courtesy be called 
hisimagination, he is strangely mistaken. He finds us cold and reserve d, 
even down to English men-servants—whose deficiency in conversa- 
tional powers he appears peculiarly to have felt.. Englishmen will, 
in all probability, long continue to be so to gentlemen of the stamp of 
M. Texier. Nor do we regret that this should be the case, As 
nothing is more agreeable than the manners of an accomplished 
Frenchman, nothing is more disagreeable to reserved and refined 
minds than the insolent. affability of some foreigners, who are a libel 
on the courteous and polished nation to which they nominally belong. 


THE OLD STORY. 
| age Admiralty—that sinful Board—have added another piece of 


mismanagement to their list within the last few days. Sir 
Stephen Lushington is an admirable and gallant sailor—against whom 
nothing can be said, But in appointing him to the “Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Greenwich Hospital the Admiralty are distinctly 
flying in the face of a Royal Commission, which not more than two 
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years ago decisively pronounced that this expensive sinecure ought to 
be abolished. As far as the Admiralty, indeed, are concerned, we do 
not know what is the use of Royal Commissions at all. Those inquisi- 
torial expeditions are periodically organized to investigate some glaring 
abuse which can no longer be concealed : they are convened ; they meet ; 
and they sit themselves away. The result of their investigations is 
embodied in a Blue-book of several hundred pages, the construction 
of which costs several thousand pounds, and which is read by some 
half-dozen people. The volume demonstrates with great force the 
entire rottenness of some institution, which perhaps was originally 
designed for the encouragement of the navy, but which has long since 
ceased to promote anything except the domestic happiness and 
prosperity of the Junior Lords of the Admiralty and their friends. 
The Admiralty are not abashed by those revelations. ‘Th 5 know that 
nothing in the world is perfect, that Junior Lords must and will be 
provided for, and they re-appoint with calm composure the most 
admirable old sea captains to the very offices which everybody el 
The Lieutenant-Governorship of Greenwich 
up 
blic 
the 


~~ 


has resolved to abolish. 
Hospital is a condemned and useless post, which not merely eats 
public money, but—what is worse—eats up the money of a pt 
charity. The recent Commission decided its abolition, and 
Government virtually endorsed the sentence of the Commissioners. 
We fondly hoped we had seen the last of it ; and that when the last 


Lieutenant-Governor was gathered to his fathers, the Lieutenant 
Nothing of the 


on 


Governorship would follow him to his long home. 


kind takes place. The Admiralty are not so easily persuaded to 
penitence and reform. A new Lieutenant-Governor appears to 
assume the vacant dignity, and the funds of a benevolent institut 

are permanently to be saddled once more with the maintenance of a 


. . } 
mission and 


sinecure which has been damned by a Government Com 
by the Government itself. 

Seldoni has a more flagrant perversion of the original intentions o 
a charity been brought to light than the ec Greenwich 
Hospital. It was meant for disabled seamen : 
on an overgrown establishment, and misapplied for th: 


in ase of 


its revenues ar iS 
pul 1 


rewarding such naval officer the Admiralty delight to honou 
For the last fourteen years the numb r Or Si ilo it int n 
been rapidly decreasing. An institution which, in 1814, proy ided for 
nearly three thousand dis ibled men, has how ¢ leve rn hun li l DACHICTES, 
As its efficiency has diminished, it extravagance al ad expenditurs 
have increased. The cost of feeding and nursing individual! pel 
is very much the same as in the beginning of the century. The 
cost of keeping up the establishment has at | b rel 
quadrupled :— 
Expense on different Depart ent For 2,41 
p 
Establishment: Salaries of offi , 
clerks, and servants, é 1,837 1] l 
Pensioners, including nurses—for pt 
visions, &c. &c. 69 5 
91, 
Meanwhile the class of deserving fol 
was founded is migrating rapidly e] l i Re a 
1860 the Governor has report , \ ial tl L c 
vacancies : 
\ 4 es { \ 
Year. filled up. Year. filled up. 
1848 1] 1855 562 
1849 8 L856 72 
1850 ee 25 L857 835 
1851 RS LS58 YSY 
1852 180 1859 6 
1853 340 L860 1.124 
1854 L416 
As the numbers have been falling off, the salaries of those paid 
look after them have been in the most mysterious manner on the 
rise. Either the wooden-legged sailors of these days are 1 
desperate characters, or the Admiralty is m¢ 
dared to be of money which does not belong to 1 
Ss tlar : 
1790 L804 LSZ LS5 
£. s. ad , 
Governor 1021 5 10 1252 7 I l i l d ) 
Lieut.-Governor . 121 5 10 633 O 3 J 
Four Captains 1005 3 4 1GQ75 8 ' ' , ' 
‘our Commanders 
(added in 1840). 
Kight Lieutenants:|1,262 6 8 1963 2 8 2 2 2,315 13 ] 
Two Masters (add- 
ed in 1840)..... ' 553 9 11 
3,410 1 8 5.523 19 O 098 


A Board, whose whole mission seems to be to provide anci 
Admirals with nothing to do in a manner regardless of expense, 
not likely to be affected by the discovery that its efforts in this dire 
tion have been thoroughly successful. 
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ted 


The above figures accordingly 
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have not startled the Admiralty into economy. They still continue 
to regard Greenwich Hospital as a convenient source of perpetual 
patronage. Here come the petty officers who have been fortunate 
enough in their youth to be favourites of Captains, who, in their 
declining years, have risen to enjoy the confidence of some naval Lord. 
Here come the paymasters who have won distinction on board the 
flagships of the different fleets, and followed the fortunes of some 
popular Vice-admiral ever since he was a midshipman some fifty or 
sixty years ago. Here come the Lieutenants and Captains who 
obstruct the rising fortunes of younger members of the aristocracy by 
blocking up the service list. All are converted into officers, and are 
id out of the charity fund. If Greenwich Hospital was Pande- 
ind every cocked hat reposed on a human powder magazine, 

could not be taken to preserve the discipline of the 


pal 


i 
MmoniuM, ¢ 


more |} recautlon 


place. Sixty-one boatswains and one hundred and five boatswains’ 
mates preside at once over the wards—one to every ninth pensioner. 
One superintendent, one inspector, three sergeants, and fourteen 
constables from the metropolitan police, assist them. Besides these 
there 1 n enti omplement of superior officers. ‘The general 
liscipline of Greenwich Hospital is conducted, with the ad of the 
metronolitan lee and the subordinate office rs of the institution, by a 
staff of twenty (!) naval officers, consisting of one governor, one 


itenant-governor, four captains, four commanders, eight lieutenants, 
Their duties appear to be as ill-defined and as 
' be in this world. The Governor is 
may well be without any serious danger to his health, 


lie 
and two master 
duties can 


any 


agreeable a 


} } 
charged, ; 


th tl liscipline, order, and execution of the instructions to be 
om time to time issued for the government of the Hospital and 
Schools.” The Lieutenant-Governor is “ particularly charged with 
the general execution of all orders and regulations touching the 


sovernment and good order of the Hospital.” Lest in the discharge of 

se admirably specified functions he at all should trench on the part 

<l by the Governor, he is also “to take the general super- 
f__the duties to he performed by the Adjutant.” 


the 


LO be play: 


intende ce 


\ post impli and so easily to be filled as that of superintending 
t] ' performed b somebody else, naturally seems to the 
Admiralt bye LO valuable bo be recklessly destroyed. They 
vould si r’ rifice the Adjutant himself than sacrifice the officer 
vho | ¢ to do but to look after him. The other regulations 
re l the same mild Spirit of liberality and wisdom. The 
Governor is directed “ to visit all parts of the Hospital occasionally.” 
he Li t-Governor is to ‘‘ visit the wards, dining-halls, and all 
of the premises frequently.” Upon the Captains—w hose 
LVé importance, and whose time is not so precious —is 
posed erous task of visiting their respective quarters of the 
Idin ea week at least.” Still more miserable drudgery is 
Li utenants and Masters, who are enjoined, under 
nalties, to visit their respective divisions “at least 
lay.” The report of a Commission, which proposed, 
int f the navy and of public charity, to cut down a staff 
ulmirably occupied, w naturally received with 
at head quarters What is to become of 
} come of younger sons ¢ The Admiralty 
much in this life. ‘They art willing to resign Captain 
( do n et th affections on Armstrong 
I They will give up, if necessary, the Spithead 
even the naval estimates. All that they ask 
of Heav« not to be deprived of the privilege of 
r doing nothing. Do not take from them their 
} Mace W hat did the Admiralty do when the 
('om?} 1 pres nt d the ir report ! They brought 
rtunatel by a concurrence of circumstances 
nited Junior Lords never can sufficiently deplore, 
o ti House of Lords with a_ technical 
rity in 1 t necessarily led to its immediate withdrawal. 
1, | th is done, the Lieutenant-Governorship 
ledged abolish it, and yet they cannot 
So Sir Stephen Lushington is to 
lL ut of the funds of the Hospita! for super- 
f the Adjutant il the Admiralty hope that, 
virtue of Sir St phen Lushington’s excellent behaviour in the 
' will be taken of a v lease they are thus giving 

| if 
\ ~ en Lu hington’ promotion to this 
{ \\ oul ry to beheve that any Lord of the 
hi be advanced by a proce ding so Lm proper as 
per} latin un abuse that has been clive over to extincticn 
hoval co ission. One of the most venerable and ingenious of 
0} ho ney been detected publicly in any flagrant 
ne} ! . d alw: tO g1lve away V luable pieces of preferme nt to 
e | id | enemies allow it. But who—they ask en 
, vho gets the “best man’ vacant place { Granted that 
Stephen Lushington is “the best man” on this occasion, who 


benefits by his removal In a word, this, ridiculous Lieutenant- 
Governorship kept on foot in order that by Sir Stephen Lushington’s 
appointment some Junior Lord who is not an Admiral may the 
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sooner get his flag? If so, we cannot help thinking that the Admiralty 
are going a little too far, and the country has a right to complain. 
As controllers of Greenwich Hospital the Admiralty are trustees of a 
public charity. They are bound not to abuse their position. It is 
quite clear that retrenchment at the Hospital is really needed. There 
are—thanks to the want of economy—eleven hundred vacancies. By 
a somewhat curious coincidence the public returns show that eleven 
hundred seamen were in the workhouses scattered throughout Eng- 
land. In consequence of the mismanagement at Greenwich the 
country, therefore, is paying for eleven hundred unhappy sailors 
twice over. Nor is this all. The sailors themselves are deprived, 
somehow or other, of the comforts that it was designed by the pious 
founders of the Hospital they should receive. At such a time the 
Admiralty chooses—for reasons into which we had better not inquire 
—to prolong the existence of a useless financial burden on the 
Hospital. We hope that the eleven hundred sailors who are dis- 
teibuted throughout English workhouses will lie heavy on what we 
suppose we must call the Admiralty’s conscience. 











CHU RCH-RATES. 

IR JOHN TRELAWNY’S Church-rate Abolition Bill was lost 
on the motion for a second reading, on Wednesday last, at the 
morning sitting, by the narrow majority of one. ‘The attendance of 
members was unusually large. The fate of governments has been 
often decided in a smaller house. 577 members voted in the division 
on Wednesday, being more by 25 than ever before voted on this 
measure. The second reading has for some years past been generally 
carried. On the third reading, in the sitting of last year, the numbers 
were equal, when the Speaker, with a strict adherence to constitu- 
tional propriety and usage, gave his casting vote against the measure. 
It must not, however, be supposed that because the motion was 
rejected on its second reading on Wednesday last, the party for 
total abolition is decreasing in numbers. On the contrary, it 
mustered in greater force than it has ever done before ; while the 
members who voted in favour of the second reading last year were 

281, they amounted this year to 286. 

Since the Church-rate question was first brought before the House 
of Commons a new generation has sprung up. Troy would have 
been taken three times over, and three times over would A®neas have 
been sent forth to seek his fortunes on the Latin soil. The Church- 
rate question, however, still remains as unsettled as ever. It is now 
nearly thirty years since it was first brought before Parliament. 
During that time it has been almost annu: ally. renewed ; and twenty- 
three schemes have been brought forward for its solution and settle- 
ment—one of which schemes was brought forward by a Whig, and 
another by a Tory Ministry. As may be expected, no argument was 
brought forward in the discussion on Wednesday last which has not 
been already repeatedly adduced. All argument on the subject is worn 
to shreds, and has been ma ny times gone over in every debating society 
and discussion forum throughout the kingdom. The question has 
dwindled into the mere limits of a pure party-question. On analyzing 
the division list, it may be seen that, with the exception of a few 
honourable and conscientious men, the riajority of members vote from 
motives of party alone, acting, as Mr. Bright forcibly said, not as 
religious Churchmen, but as political Churchmen. The civil eman- 
cipation of the Jews having been at last settled, the Church-rate 
question now fills up the void. Tories and_ political 
cannot live without having some cry, and the cry of the Establishment 
in danger has been always found by them to be the strongest and 
the handiest of political levers. 

It is high time that a Liberal Government should take into their 
own hands this important question, and should not delegate it to a 
private member. The respect which is due to the great political 
party in the House by whom alone they hold office, imperatively calls 
on them todo so. As to the propricty of the measure, there is hardly 
any division in the Cabinet, for, with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, 
all the other members are in the habit of voting in its favour. 
Till the measure be taken up by the Government, it is not probable 
that it will be ever settled on any permanent basis. After 
twenty-eight years of perpetual discussion and irritation, a final 
settlement of the question is most desirable, and we believe that no 
settlement will be acceptable to the great body of the people which 
has not for its object the total abolition of Church-rates. No settle 
ment can be looked on as final which leaves the possibility of any 
further contention. The state of the common law on this subject i3 
well known to be very anomalous. A Church-rate for the repair of the 
fabric of the parish church is a legal obligation on the parishioners . 
but the House of Lords in the Brait tree case decided that ho valid 
rate can be made without the assent of the majority of the vestry. 
When, therefore, the majority of the vestry refuses the rate, the 
obligation on the parishioners becomes merely an ideal duty, for the 
law does not enable any person in such a case to a the church- 
wardens to make the rate. The churchwardens, in other words, are 
bound by law to perform a certain duty which the law gives them no 
means of performing. It is undesirable that this state of the law should 


Churchmen 





be allowed to continue. The bickerings and squabbles that go on in 
many parishes are anything but fav ourable to the spread of religion. 
When the vestry is nearly evenly divided between the opponents 
and supporters of the rate, it prov ides every year an unfailing source 
of irritation, which throws the parishes into two or more discordant 
sections, animated by the most uncharitable feelings towards each 
other. In most of the large town parishes the Church-rate question 
is virtually settled, in the only way in which the question can 
finally be settled, the constant refusal of the rate having at last 
convinced the gree! of the vestry and the churchwardens that 
any attempt to gain the assent of the majority would be hopeless, 
The amount of the sum now levied by Church-rates, from having 
been some fifteen or twenty years ago about £300,000 a year, is 
now reduced by these refusals of the rate to a sum about £250,000 
a year. 

ave argument of the supporters of the rate is, that it is 
a legal o tion, and extends beyond all legal memory. There is no 
doubt Mrs “this statement is perfectly correct. The question, how- 
ever, now for statesmen to decide is, whether, considering the altered 
state of society, the changes in the position of the national Church, 
and the requirements of the times, a thorough alteration should 
not be made in this department of the law, as has been done in 
many other departments with very great advantage to the people. 
The argument that without Church-rates it will be impossible to 
keep the churches in country parishes in repair, and to prevent them 
from falling 3 into ruin, is a much more reasonable one, and is entitled 
to every respect. We believe, however, that Churchmen greatly 
the hold which the Church of England has on the affections 
[t was the opponents of the measure on Wednesday 


underrate 
of its members 
last who were the loudest in expressing their dismay and despair at 
the prospect of the ruin which threat ened the c yuntry churches in the 
event of the rate being abolished. The tables are indeed turned 
when Sir John Pakington and Mr. Disraeli avow themselves as of 
opinion that the Church of England has no other strength than 
what the law of the land gives it, and when Mr. Bright, on the 
contrary, says that he is convinced there is not a single parish 
in the kingdom in which any difficulty would be found in raising by 
volunti uy subscripti ns as much as might be necessary for the repair 
and services of the Church. We do not alway 3 agree with Mr. 
Bright, but we believe that in this instance he has formed a correct 
estimate of tl e love and atta ‘hm e ¥ wl ich the n na] jority ol f his country- 
men bear to their national Church, which is h: omed in their eyes by 
the most touching and the most ge Ly ties. It is singular that he 
was the only person in the debate who did common justice to the 
inherent zeal, the self-supporting strength, the just popularity, and 
the dormant vigour of our great national Church. His remarks as to 
the ease with wl ich money would be raised for the support of the 
fabric of the churches are borne out by the notorious fact that the 
Church of England in this metropolis, in all the great towns, and, 
imstances, is able to maintain 
‘hurch-rates * ive been abolished or 


indeed, everywhere and under all cire 


itself equally well whether t 
not. In the metropolis, indeed in many of the large towns, and, 
moreover, in many country parishes, splendid new churches are 
springing up yearly, without a farthing of compulsory support for 
either the fabric, the services, or the minister. We have been also 
informed that in some country parishes where no compulsory rate is 
attempted to be made, some even of the Dissenters themselves have at 
times voluntarily contributed to the repair of the fabric of noble old 
churches, which have become hallowed in their eyes by the ties of 
sentiment and respect. 

If the Church of England cannot exist without the compulsory 
yy means of Church-rates, it deserves to fall from its position 
as a national Church ; but we know that its existence does not rest 
on so frail a basis. We cannot be surprised that Mr. Disraeli 
should be unaware of the solid foundation on which it rests ; but Sir 
John Pakington, who aspires to be the leader of the great party of 
English Conservatives and Churchmen, ought to have known better. 
. 

I 


support I 


, 


le knows not the stuff of which on great party is made, when 
he says that the destruction of the Church is eth tre in the question 
of Church-rates. He forgets the Lavine sums which are raised every 
year for objects connected with the Church, many of them objects of 
a sentimental character with which we do not sympathize, and which 
we should like to see ab undone lL. We should prefer to see Church- 
rates abolished and the streams of charity turned from some of those 
unproductive channels to the more legitimate uses of repairing, if 
necessary, the fabric of country charelies, since it is imagined that 
their fabric may be endangered by the abolition of a tax, the perpetual 
source of parochial broils. Most of the supporters of Church-rates 
fear of the injury to the Church 
which they think the abolition would entail ; others, however, we fear, 
cling to the tax from a pleasure they feel in exerting their authority 
This body it is to be hoped is small in numbers. 


renced by an honest 


are, we know, it f 


over the Dissenters. 


We think it is a matter for regret that some disposition was not 
shown on Wednesday night to mect in some way or other Mr. Bright's 
proposal to withdraw the bill, and substitute a clause which would take 

away the legal power of enforcing the rate. 
‘ 


We are convinced that 
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this is the only mode of compromise which the Dissenters will accept, 
and we regret that the opportunity was not seized to adopt this 
proposal, It would have given dignity to a session which promises 


to be, without any exce ption, the most barren in results of any session 


9 
within the memory of living man. 

The Church-rate question, however may, yet continue to drag its 
slow length along for sever: al more sessions, causing much irritation 
and interrupting ‘all social and religious Samay in many parishes, | 
The Conservative party, when they come into power, will feel this a 
most embarrassing question ; but it is not improbable that the ques- 
tion will be finally solved in the only way in which it can be per- 
manently settled, by a Conservative Government. It - 1ot a rash 
prophety to make, that, like the civil eman cipation of the Jews, the 
total abolition of Church-rates will be carried through ‘by a Govern 
ment containing among its members Sir John Pakington and Mr. 


- 





-* on : 
Disraeli. The Conservatives have, on several memorable occasions 
whieh it is needless to specify, eaten their own words and refuted 


their own arguments. We are confident they will do so finally on | 


this question also. Meanwhile, Mr. Bright deserves credit for his 
able speech, in which he 30 candidly i cogniz d the st rling and rood 
qualities of our great national Church, and his keen appreciation of 
her stre ngth and stability. His estimate of her pov wers and ene ree 3 
puts to the blush the timidity and despair of those who call the ‘mselves 
her sons, but who underrate the power and the resources of the great 


parent which has nurtured them and reared them to manhood. 





COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN AMERICA AND 
FRANCE, 


MN\HE mysterious mission of M. Mercier to Richmond has, naturally 

enough, revived the rumours which were so rife some months 
ago, of the design of the French Emperor to interfere in the civil 
war now raging between the two sections of the American Republic. 
It is no secret that he desired to interpose at a very early period of 
the quarrel, and would have done so had it not hes for the very 
decided discouragement with which his schemes were met by our 
Government. Nor can it be denied that the motives for such inter- 


position were numerous and cogent, entirely independent of the 


incurable restlessness of Louis Napoleon’s cis position, and of His 


irrepressible desire to have a finger in every pie. Few countries have 
suffered so much as France from the commercial confusion and 

nation consequent upon the American strugg! no country, not 
even England, has suffered more. And France does not bear suffering 
half so patiently as we do; her manufacturing population, as a rule, 
has fewer resources to fall back upon, and in all periods of difficulty 
: Government for relief, and 


or distress is far more apt to look to th 
mity which it neither 


to murmur against the Government for a cal 


caused, nor could have prevented, nor could do much to mitigate. 


Hence the interruption to nee and industrial production in France 
consequent upon the war h is, from the outset, been a source of grave 
uneasiness, as Wwe ll as ol real orrow, to the { hie f of the mtat 

The commercial relations between I} nce i nd the United States 
are close, complicated, d ext nsl Ve. America rank next ft 


in 
England in the magnitu a both of its inward andits outward com 
merce with our neighbour, In 1860, the last year of which we have 


any analysed accounts, the trade with the United States constituted 
one-ninth of the entire foreign trade of France. Her entire tmporta 
tions were valued at 2,657 millions of francs, or £106,000,000 
sterling, of which 262 millions, or £10,500,000 came from America. 
Her entire exportations reached 3,145 millions of francs, 
£125,800,000, of which 365 millions, or £14,600,000 went to 
America. Now, if the trade of France with the U nited state S has 
been interfered with to the same extent as our own by this unhappy 
conflict (and there is every reason to believe that 1t has), we may 
well imagine the severity of the pressure which must have been felt 
at Rouen, Lyons, and Bordeaux. 


’ 7 
But we shall have a better measure of the it portance of the trad 
between these two countries, and of tl nfusion entailed by it 
interruption, by considering two or three of the principal arti of 
exchange separately. The cotton trade of France is ‘ond in magi 
, 1<7 7 | 7 5 | ° | 
i, 11Ke Ep land, She has veen 1h tine 


tude only to that of England, and, 
habit of importing the chief portion of her raw material from 
America. In 1860, she received above 1 000,000 worth of cotton 
wool, of or the United States furnished £8,000,000, For the last 
few mouths she has been able to obtain as little as ourselves from 


that quarter ; wary in const quence th ie manufacturers and « peratives of 


Rouen, Lille, and Mulhausen, have been as badly off as those of 


Manchester and Preston. Again :—Tobacco is, as every one knows, 


) 


a Government monopoly in France, from the manufacture and sal 
of which a large portion of the revenue of the State is derived. Part 

the tobacco used is grown at home under the strictest regulations, 
but a considerable portion is imported from abroad, and cannot be 
dispensed with. Out of 30 millions (francs) worth imported in 1860, 
nearly 19 millions were furnished by Vix: yin a; and as the French 
Government does not, like our me eee ants, habitually keep a year’s or 
two years’ stock in bond, it is naturally growing very anxious on the 











subject of the coming year’s supply. The importation of rice, grain, 
and bark, is also considerable ; but the two principal articles we have 
specified constitute in value five-sixths of the whole. 


Now let us look at the French exports to the United States. The 
Americans, as we all know, are free livers and free spenders. For luaiMes 
they are, as a rule and in proportion to their means, better customers 
than Englishmen. Their women dress splendidly, and their men are 
largely. Accordingly we shall not be surprised to find that, of : 
total value of 454 millions (we are now speaking still in franes) 
suks exported from France, 157 millions, or more than one-third, 
to the United States ;—of woollen manufactures, 40 millions, out of a 
total of 230 millions ; of cotton goods, 9 millions out of 70; and 
linen articles, 25 millions out of 120. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the production of what are called “articles of Parisian 
industry ” is very large, though the value of the things themselves 
does not make any great figure in the commercial returns, 
They are “knick-knacks,” for the most part, but out of four 
millions and a half, the value of 368,000 francs goes to 
America. In skins and leather goods, including gloves, out of 86 
millions exported, the United States take 16 millions or nearly one- 
fifth. In what may be termed the more especial productions of the 
French soil, namely, wines and brandies, the consumption of America 
is unusually great, and the reduction of that consumption must be 
severely felt. In 1860 France exported wime to the value of 221 
millions of francs, of which the United States received 30 millions, 
or one seventh ; while of brandy and liqueurs the entire export was 
o2 millions, and the share of the United States was 103 millions. 
That thirsty country consumed in one year 4,000,000 called of 
French wine, and 800,000 gallons of Fre neh spirits and cordials. 

In the aggregate of these facts, we may discern ample reasons of 
the greatest cogency why Louis Napoleon should be anxious to ter- 
minate, by any means in his power, a war which interrupts and 
endangers sO many of the principal productions of French ingenuity 
and industry, and which has already thrown into confusion a trade 
valued as a whole at 627,000,000 francs, or upwards of £25,000,000 
sterling. In what way he can interpose, and what prospects there 
are that his interposition will be effectual, we do not clearly see. 
Perhaps there has seldom been a moment since the war fairly broke 
out where foreign mediators were so little likely to be cordially 
ac epte d | y either side. The Northerne rs, flushed with their recent 

uccesses, and believing themselves on the eve of complete and decisive 
triump yh, are not in the mood to listen to any proposals which would 
in the least degree moderate or detract from the signal grandeur of 
their anticipated conquest. They would regard them as an attempt to 
rescue their prey from their grasp. On the other hand the Confederates 
would probably feel that any external intervention just at this crisis 
must be based upon a more gloomy view of their affairs than they 
feel inclined themselves to _— and would recommend terms more 
humiliating than any they deem warranted. The truth is that the 
ultimate result of the war ‘is as doubtful as ever. Before we can 
feel entitled to pronounce with any confidence that the Southerners 
are really worsted even in the present campaign, the J/errimac and 
the J/onitor must try conclusions over again, and the impending 
battles at Corinth and at Yorktown between the main armies must 
be fought. When these have been decided, then perhaps foreign 
mediation may not be unacceptable to one party or the other. 





ee 


IMPROBABILITIES. 
\n article in the last number of the Saturday Review, on “ Alleged 
— ts,” criticizes, with much care and a great deal of ingenuity, an article in 
he Cornhill Magazine on the subject of “ Superstition.” The writer in the 
Cornhill had examined the question whether the bare fact that a story, standing 
by itself, and not connected, or claiming to be connected with, any religion, 


asserts the truth of supernatural occurrences, such as the performances of 


rapping spirit s, is in itself a justification to the world at large for a peremptory 
disbelief of it withow! an examination into the truth of the facts. He con- 
cludes that such stories ought to be disbelieved without further inquiry. 
The writer in the Saturday Review, on the other hand, appears to think, first, 
that any fact alleged to be true, however extraordinary it may be, is entitled 
to examination ; and, secondly, that if the facts alleged to be true by the 


professors of spirit-rapping are proved, the fist’ that the phenomena are 
1 by the spirits of disembodied men is not unreasonable. 
Now these questions are worthy of consideration. The writer in the Corn) 


far agrees with him, that all statements whatever 


Causet 


“77 


argues, and his crit 


involve both theories and facts, though the theories are usually tacit, and are 





which imply the adoption of certain 


conveyed only by the use of words 
them. He then goes on 


general notions on the part of those who use 
to say that if, by careful management, a statement were reduced to a bare 
statement of fact, free from all theories whatever except those which are 


undisputed it might nevertheless be of such a nature that it ought not to be 


mg 
| believed. The writer in the Saturday Review, on the other hand, says, “ Nor 
ought we to reject any sensual fact” (fact attested by sensation /) “ whatever, 
t not hesitate to trust our 


| 
| if supported by good evidence. .... We mus 
senses, Or the senses of those whose ¢ vinden would, accordin r tO the general 
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results of human experience, be considered satisfactory.” The two writers 
explain their respective views by what is substantially the same illustration. 
Suppose four or five scientific men of the greatest eminence, and with no 
assignable motive for falsehood, were to assert that they saw and heard an 
armgechair preach a sermon, under circumstances where deception was out of 
the question, ought they to be believed or not? The writer in the Saturday 
Review says Yes ; the writer in the Cornhill says No; and the question is, 
which is right ? 
The question may appear an idle one, and may perhaps remind som 


readers of the student who asked his tutor what would happen if a projectile of 
infinite weight,’moving at.an infinite velocity, were to impinge on an absolutely 
immoyeable obstacle—a difficulty which was supposed to be approximately 


solved by the tutor’s remark that there would be “an almighty smash.” 
The writer in the Cornhill has anticipated this criticism, and dealt with 
it. He says that extreme cases are the true tests of principles, and 
that if we wish to understand what are the real grounds of our belief, we 
must consider how we should act in case of a real conflict between different 
kinds of reasons for believing, each of which is the strongest of the kind to 
which it belongs. This is perfectly true, and it shows that the « tion i 
not a mere puzzle, but a real problem which deserves examination. 

The arguments of the antagonists are to the following effect. The writer 
in the Saturday Review says that, under the circumstances suggested, “ to 
doubt the fact would be as great a blow to the confidence necessary for 
human transactions as to suppose that spirits take watches out of one pocket 
and put them into another.” He might have added that 
our knowledge depends ultimately upon faith in testimony, and that it has 
already succeeded in persuading all mankind of facts as startling to all ante 
cedent experience as any which the wildest imagination can est. He 
might ask whether a Chinese would do right in disbelieving the assertion 


that people could speak to each other across an ocean 4,000 1 Li es wide DY 


means of a wire laid at the bottom of the sea? and whether the King of 
Siam was wise when he discredited the European who told him that in his 
country men walked on the water in cold weather? If th juestions are 
answered in the affirmative, then it may be right to disbelieve trath attested 
on good evidence. If they are answered in the negative, then there is an end 
of disbelieving facts because they contradict our experience. 
These arguments are well known,and, to many persons, have always appt 

unanswerable ; but the answer partly given and partly suggested by the writer 


in the Corn hall, thous h it affords a practical rather than a | hilos } 
of the question, or at least solves it, or tries to s ly it, by showing tl 


practical part of the question is the only one which admits of being solved 

at all. He says that the question whether or no such a statement as t] 

suggested ought to be believed is, strictly speaking, unmeaning, unk it 

asked whether it ought to be believed by a specific person, under specifi 
{ ] 


circumstances, at a specitic time and pla e. He would s y, we presume 
** You may fairly ask whether the persons who saw the phenomena in qu 
tion ought to believe their own senses? Whether a scientific student, in the 
Whether twelv: 


jurymen in a trial of life or death ought to believe them? Whether twelv: 


jurymen in a civil action ought to believe them? Whether a judge ought to 


believe them on affidavits sworn by the eye-witni 


present state of our knowledge, ought to believe them 


of ordinary education ought to believe the simple statement of one of the emi 
nent scientific men over a dinner-table ? Whether the same person ought t 
believe the statement if the different witnesses wrote a letter to the morning 
papers attesting the fact ?”—and so on. Each of these questions is specific, 


and may be answered ; but to ask, in the abstract, whether such a statement 


is “ credible,” is too vague. It may mean could people, or could any person 


believe it? This is a question of fact, and must, of course, be answered in 
7 


the affirmative. No doubt, millions of people both could and wou 
it, just as they believe in the blood of St. Januarius, or in a winking Virgin. 


ld believe 
It may mean, what would be the chance of its being true? This is a mathe- 
matical question depending on a question of fact,—namely, what is the 
proportion between the number of equally probable hypotheses involving 
respectively the truth and the falsehood of the tatement This question is 
manifestly insoluble, because by the supposition we do not know what the 
hypotheses in question are, nor whether they are or are not equally probable. 
Thus the only questions which are both capable of a lution and worth 
solving, are those of the first class,—those which specify time, place, person, 
and the like. 

Confining the inquiry to questions of this order, the first which suggests 
itself is, what is the meaning of the word “ought?” ‘“ Ought” a student of 
science to believe such a statement? ‘ Ought” the eye-witness himself? 
“Ought” the jury in a criminal trial, or the jury in a civil action, &e. ! 
“Ought” may mean either “Is the person so believing more likely to 
or, “* Would his belief or disbelief under 


the circumstances be most conducive to human happin ss 7?” There 


be right than to be wrong?’ 
is no other way to solve the first of these questions (is the 
person in question more likely to be right if he believes or if he 
disbelieves ?) than the comparison of opposite improbabilities, Is -it 
more unlikely that a chair should speak, or that six perfectly credible 
witnesses should lie without a motive? This, says the writer in 
the Cornhill Magazine, is like asking how far is it from London- 
bridge to one o'clock. 


or six honest men have lied, and you tell me to find out by comparing the 


You want to know whether an arm chair has spoken 
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opposite improbabilities ; but how am I to measure either of them? I could 
measure them only by knowing under what circumstances (if any) an arm- 
chair would speak, or six honest men, without a motive, would lie against 
their interests. If I knew those circumstances, and knew whether they or 
any of them existed or not in the particular case, I should have no occasion 
to compare opposite improbabilities, for there would be no improbability left. 
If I knew that once in a million years, at a quarter past ten at night, one 
arm-chair in such a house and such a room was enabled to speak, and if 
there were two arm-chairs there, anda single credible witness said that at the 
proper time and place the one nearest the fire did speak, I should believe him 
withont hesitation, because his proposition would not be improbable. The 
most ordinary evidence would prove that Babbage’s calculating-machine 
counted up to 10,000,000 consecutively, and then skipped ten, to a man who 
knew beforehand how it was made. To talk of comparing improbabilities 
is absurd, for improbabilities are by their definition unknown quantities, and 
they must be known (or cease to be improbabilities) before they can be 
compart d. 

It seems that we are thus brought, by the method of exhaustion, to the 
only branch of the question which really does admit of a solution. Is it on 


the whole desirable—does it promote the interests of mankind—that such 
stories should be believed? and if sO, by what classes of persons ought they 


1 


to be believed, and by what classes ought they to be refuted /—using the 
word “ ought” in this intelligible sense. The writer in the Cornhill affirms 
no more than that the presumption is in favour of disbelief; that, as a general 


rule, and in almost all cases, marvellous stories ought to be disbelieved, how- 
\ is the evidence on which they may be attested. Let us see 
wl clu is upset by su h cases as the King of Siam 
or the Chinese and the electric telegraph. Suppose the mis- 

S lor had told the King simply that in his country rivers 
somectin b ime lid and had fires light d on them, and that there was a 
part of tl ridin which great mountains of water floated about in the sea, 
and sometimes turned over with a hideous crash,—in short, suppose by making 
the most of frosts, icebergs, glaciers, and Russian winter palaces, he had 
oly he King the notion that water in Europe was altogether different from 


water in Siam, and that the operations of nature in that re spect were com- 


pletely differe: one pal the world from what they were in another, 
What would a reasonable man have thought of the matter ? In order to test 
the matte! y, it must be supposed that some practical consequence 
lepended on his belief. ippose, for example, he had been told that the 
n water could be ] into ships, and made useful for various purposes, 

id been asked to go to great expense in fitting out a fleet to receive 

i cargoes. Can there be a doubt that he would have acted as a reasonable 


ind prudent man, if he had said ‘ Your whole history is so wild and incredible 
that J can t believe it ; that 1S, I cannot receive it into my mind as a basis 


‘tion, I cannot lay out money on the chance that it may be true 7 It 


is true that this would have been a mistake in the particular law, but who 
would have been to blame for it? Not the King of Siam, but the person who 
did not know how to put his information into a credible form, The informant 
might have said, “ Heat has a great effect on the consistency of substances, 
ple, this solid wax melts when it is put by the fire, and even metals 
may d in t! ame way. Fluids, again, will sometimes congeal under 
old ur M will cause porous earthenware vessel, filled with 


r, to be put in adrughat, and surrounded with a wet cloth all night, you 
lili I l tl surface frozen in the morning. 


thick and then form a sort of jelly. Our country 


if you put oil in a deep cellar, 


is much colder than yours, just as the hills in your country are cooler than 
the plains ; and thus it happens that ice, which you can make artificially on 
a small scale, is with us produced naturally on a very great one.” The King 
would have been foolish to doubt the truth of the information, for it 
would have been shown not to be really contradictory to his experience, but, 
on the contrary, to be confirmed by it. If the scientific men in the supposed 
case connected the phenomenon to which they deposed with any class of 
familiar facts, it would, in most cases, be desirable to believe them, because 
proves that many results which at first sight appear extremely 
strange, are connected with such facts, though the connection is not apparent. 
But in the case suggested the supposition is that this is negatived,—that the 
witnesses, being men well able to judge distinctly, affirm that not only the 
positive but also the negative elements of an event uncaused and unconnected 
with any others,—that the most skilful conjurors assert that they had ample 
opportunity of examination and that there was no trick,—that the most 
eminent men of science negative, by careful experiments and scientific obser- 
vation, the notion that magnetism or electricity, or any known natural agent 
whatever, had any connection with the occurrence,—that it stood alone and 
unrelated to any sort of phenomenon, physical, moral, or religious, Surely 
in such a case mankind would best consult their interest by not believing 
the fact,—by putting it on one side, and refusing to allow the supposition 
f its truth to influence their conduct,—and that is the conclusion at which 
the writer in the Cornhill arrives. 

The soundness of this view may be tested by applying it to a few of the 
cases suggested above. To take first the case of juries. Suppose one of the 
persons who affirmed that he saw and heard the arm-chair speak were accused 
of a crime, and that ten witnesses swore that they saw him commit a 
murder fifty miles off at that very moment. Suppose that the other wit- 
nesses of the fact came to prove an alibi, and in order to make the case as 
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strong as possible, let it further be supposed that they all had the strongest 
interest in the conviction of the accused, bore him inveterate grudges, and 
would profit largely by his death, being themselves men of unimpeachable 
veracity, so that their evidence would be totally opposed to their interest. 
Ought the jury to convict if on cross-examination all the witnesses admitted 
that on the occasion in question they heard the arm-chair speak, and negatived 
the presence of any cause which could account for its speaking? Surely the 
jury ought to say, “ The case for the prosecution is perfectly conclusive : the 
alibi is such a strange story that we can make nothing of it, and cannot act 
on it; the verdict therefore is—guilty.” The only possible reason for hesitation 
would be, that in this particular instance the mischief of an error against 
the prisoner would be greater than the mischief of error in his favour. 
But suppose the liability were civil, and the question were whether the 
defendant were responsible for an injury which must either ruin the plaintiff 
by its consequences, or ruin the defendant by damages. In such a case there 
could be no hesitation, though the plaintiff is bound to prove his case. 

Next take the case of a scientific student. Ought he to believe the state- 
ment ! He ought to take it as true, in other words, to believe it, as long as he 
but ought he to believe it in such 
a way as to invalidate his general belief in gravitation? Surely not. Ought 
the eye-witnesses themselves to believe it? Probably they ought if the 
phenomenon had lasted for a considerable length of time, and if they had 
had full opportunity severally to test each of their senses during its progress. 
A man who persuaded himself to do violence to his own memory would 
On the other hand, they would do well to 


the 


studied it, and for the purposes of study ; 


commit a kind of moral suicide. 
think of it as seldom as possible, never to mention it, and to draw from 
fact no inferences at all. 


reg lln- 


The general result is that belief ought not to be rded asa mer 
An of the 
accompanies it, and when the matter is tried by the test of extreme cases, 
appears that this, like all other acts of the will, ought to be determined by 
considerations which vary with circumstances. 


act will always 


pression which the mind receives passively. 
it 


CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


Every true patriot will bé pleased to hear that the English arms hav« 
once more proved victorious in a distant quarter of the be. A prolonged 
seri s of encounters has re sulted in an almost unvartl i LCcCess At some f 
the battles thirty or forty thousand men were on ti roun l ; an | yet the 
victory was purchased as cheaply, in regard of lo f life, as the capture of 
an average American fortress. No prisoners were taken on either side; © 
are not aware that any large towns have been burnt to the ground ; and the 
only casualty recorded 1S that of a sprained thumb. Th se amMmonye oul 
readers who are familiar with the sporting literature of the day will no doubt 
recognize in the allusive paradoxes of this recital the triumphs of English 


if 


83 cosmopolitan must be told 


left these sh 


cricket in Australia. Those whose reading is 


that last autumn twelve champions of oul tional ime res to! 


& journey to foreign parts, neither for the sake of expanding their minds by 


travel, nor with a view of studying men and manners ; but in order to play 
a dozen cricket-matches in Victoria and N« \\ South Wal 3. It el { 
have suggested itself to an enterprising firm in Melbourne that profitabl 


DIT. yeil. 


lobe alter the manner of a zoologi ul ( lle Cc 


investment might be made by hiring the services of a good English 


and bringing them out across the g 
tion. The rising colony had evidently some money to spare in the cause of 
sport ; and it is said that the sums taken at the gates of the several cricket 

grounds have been sufficient amply to reimburse Messrs. Spiers & Pond for 
a very large one good a treat 


at which they have secured SO 
The twelve deputies sailed in October last, and 


the expense 
for their fellow-colonists. 
they have this week arrived again in England, having travelled : 
and spent several thousand pounds in the course of the winter, for the sake 


26 
52, 


000 iniles, 
of what some people consider the promotion of a manly and healthful exer- 
cise, and others may prefer to regard as the striking of a lump of leather 
with a club of seasoned willow. 

Certainly this is the glorification of play. Cricket has reached a stage at 
which its achievements border on the romantic. The rise and progress of 
our national games seem to present exactly the converse steps to those by 
which M. Comte declares that man attains his maturity. Once, when 
people bowled balls at upright sticks in a field, and struck them in any 
direction till they were tired, cricket was clearly in its most practical, and, 
Gradually it advanced into the region of 
“cut” isa thing 


so to speak, positivest stage. 
philosophy. We believe that the abstract conception of a 
remarkably beautiful ; and few metaphysical arguments can be compared for 
intricacy with the vexed question of over-hand bowling, or the laws of “ | o 
before. And now its final development is almost poetic. Who knows 
whether the journey of the eleven champions of Christendom may not in 
future ages become a kind of fairy tale for the nurseries of rising bush-rangers, 
and a circle of myths establish itself around their reputation which will 
In the long winter evenings, it 


” 


provide marvels for generations yet unborn ? 
may be, while the children are playing with the alpacas, and the kangaroo is 
roasting on the spit, old men will relate how the captain of the English 
drove balls into the air which have not yet come down again, and the sturdy 
son of Wales delivered left-handed lightning under the special inspiration of 
the Evil One. We are not sure that tradition has not begun to corrupt the 
narrative already, when we see how the most picturesque of our contempo- 
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raries, by way of portraying one of the crowded matches, represents six men 
in an enclosure, without any wickets at all, one of whom is apparently hold- 
ing out the stump of a tree for the close inspection of two of the others. 
Perhaps the best guarantee for the integrity of cricketing lore is to be found 
in the possibility of repeated visits of a similar nature ; and it is even now 
currently reported that some such expedition is being again projected for two 
years hence. If this has proved successful—as the newspapers 
and the Eleven themselves affirm—there is no reason why the “ All 
England” or the “ United” should not spend a few spare months every 
winter in circumnavigating the globe. It would be still more satisfactory 
if a visit could be arranged to India; but it unfortunately happens that, 
while the Australian season coincides exactly with the winter of an English 
cricketer’s discontent, the only period at which the heat can be endured in 
Bengal is one in which it would be impossible to play without interfering 
with the months devoted to great matches at home. Still, if the risk of 
health were not too great, the Eleven might have left Australia early in 
February, have played three or four games at Calcutta or Agra, and have 
returned home by the overland route soon after the end of May ; and it 
would be worth while considering on another occasion whether such a devia- 
tion from their course would not be remunerative. Cricket flourishes 
vigorously in some parts of India ; and they tell how a great Rugby batsman, 
on his way to make his fortune in the service of the Company, was first 
accosted in his adopted country by a boat which came alongside the vessel, 
with a message that he had been expected by‘that ship, and had just come in 
would he be ready to “go in” in about 


one 


time for the great match, and 
three-quarters of an hour ! 

The manner in which the English Eleven were received on their arrival 
at Melbourne seems to have been enthusiastic beyond description. If a 
royal family had visited the colony the excitement could not have been more 
intense. The Great Britain anchored off the pier on the morning before 
Christmas Day: a deputation went on board immediately to offer a suitable 
welcome to the travellers, and those who did not go on board drank bumpers 
of champagne on shore. With difficulty the Eleven were drawn through 
the dense mass a distance of two miles to their flag-bedecked hotel ; and 
still the crowd would not be contented till they had appeared on the balcony, 


like Garibaldi at Naples, and bowed their acknowledgments to their 
admirers. Next day practising begins; and so great is the throng that 


the English rendezvous has in future to be kept a secret from the world. 
They ride about in state, visit the sights, bow, speechify, shake hands, 
be On the first day of play their 


“ complimentary di ye dner” by his Excellency the 


know what if is to famous. 


health is proposed at a 
Governor, and Stephenson, of Surrey reputation, “ returned thanks in a few 
appropriate remarks.” The first match was against eighteen of Melbourne, 
and was easily won by the Englishmen, Griffith and Caffyn distinguishing them- 
selves most on the English side. It is worth noticing that the bowlers who 


were chosen to lead off at first were Bennett and Caffyn ; the former famous 


for craft and judgment ; the latter for steadiness, and an awkward twist very 
dangerous at times to the unwary batsman. After this, a match at Beech- 
worth was played ; but the colonial twenty-two were sadly overmatched, and 
the easy triumph of their opponents was symbolized by the fact that the first 
ball bowled was hit clean out of the ground by Griffith. The same hero, 
when the match was over, and there was time to spare, himself challenged 
eleven of the Beechworth men to a single innings match. He made eight 
run himself, and bowled the whole eleven out for a total of one ! The next 
struggle was against the combined teams of Victoria and New South Wales ; 
and was, but for the want of time to finish it, very interesting. The Eleven 


ule in one innings 111; the united colonies 153 and 144; and though it 


mi 
ended legally in a “draw,” the latter seem to have had a good chance of 
The improved bowling of the Victoria men 


eventually winning the game. 
Next cume a 


was apparently the cause of the altered fortune of the day. 
Geelong match, in which England won by nine wickets, and Iddison made the 
score ; and then they sailed for Sydney. Again the scene of the entry into 
Melbourne was repeated ; bands, church bells, and banners, played, rang, and 
waved their welcome. Mortlock was the hero of the first match played ; he 
6 off his own bat, and after some curious vicissitudes in 


‘ 


contributed 


the fortunes of the game, the English won by fifty runs, The best 
match of all was one which followed this—a second engagement with 
the United Eleven of the two colonies. England makes 60 in the first 


innings, and the twenty-two 101; and then England’s turn again comes. 
The chances seem against them, and ten thousand eyes are watching eagerly 
Lawrence is caught at point, Bennett is caught at point, 
Caffyn is caught at point. Then Mortlock, who has been playing a steady 
game, is joined by Griffith, and the hopes of England rise again. One plays 
calmly, the other hits like a steam-hammer. Into the tent, among the trees, 
in every conceivable direction, that wonderful left-handed 
athlete drives the ball at will. A splendid eye and vast activity combined 
seem likely to win the victory for the old country yet. But Mortlock’s 
wicket falls, and Sewell’s—the latter by a mistake in judging a run; and at 
last the Welsh champion, after scoring 38, lifts a ball into the hands of a 
distant field. Alas, for the English laurels! Where were ye, nymphs, if 
any there be who preside over Cambrian cricket, when the remorseless ball 
soared from the bat of your loved Griffith? Wherever ye were, England's 
innings were now over for 75, and the Colonies won by twelve wickets. The 
Eleven now returned to Melbourne, played a series of matches in Tasmania, 


for their downfall. 


over the palings, 
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in one of which they were once more beaten ; gained one grand match against 
another United Twenty-two ; and on the 6th of March sailed for England. 
They declare now that their visit has been pleasant beyond their highest 
hopes ; in the eloquent words of H. H. Stephenson, whose powers of public 
speaking, of whatever nature they are, seem not to have languished abroad 
for want of practice, “their pathway has been strewed with flowers ;’ and 
they vow that, if Messrs. Spiers & Pond will only pay the expenses, they 
will be only too happy to embark next on a cricketing expedition to the 
moon. 

One fact of some importance ought to be taken into consideration in 
forming an estimate of the relative strength of English and Colonial cricket. 
England was very far from being represented by her best men. Almost all 
those who went are of first-rate rank; and we cannot but think that the 
Australian agent who selected the Eleven acted judiciously when he preferred 
to omit two or three great stars rather than submit to unreasonable demands 
on his employers. But there is no denying that the three best bats in 
England, and the two best bowlers, did not go. 
brought together on Lord’s ground, against which the Australian champions 


would stand no chance. the Eleven that 


An eleven could easily be 


The captain of went to the 


Antipodes is one of the most useful play rs, “all round,” that 
could be had; Caffyn is a finished bat; Griffith is a destructive bowler 
against second-rate players, a powerful hitter, and the best field in 


England ; but there are, nevertheless, five or six others whom to leave out 
is to throw away a solid chance of victory. if 


. 


However this m y be, 
South Wales and Victoria are satisfied, we have no wish to enter any com 
plait. l , as well as by traditions and 
united in friendship to her 


ta tee a : a ° 
peileve, furthe LDL Ol 


i 
. 


; T | 7 i , _ 
W e hope sincerely that even bY game 
I 


t 
by commerce, England may continue to be 
colonies. We 
the distant 


their homes, not the least valuable will be the 


since rely 
offshoots of our race may 
habits of 
sport. Cricket, in particular, is in every respect the best game that 
the ingenuity of man has yet produced. 
put the question to a resident at 
that town chiefly engaged in? At first the 


It was once our fortune to 
Leyden, what amusements the youn 
men of the university of 


question seemed to be not completely understood ; but when its bearings 
were explained, the reply was, that they shot with bows and arrows, and 
sometimes, too, shot with guns. We may be libelling the Leyden youth 


but Ci nceive the difference betw een the tranquil excitements of an archery 


contest and the absorbing interest of one day’s match, with its generalship, 
its heroisms, its paroxysms of success or failure! Picture, if it be only f 

the sake of comparison with a target-score, the delirious joy which must fill 
the mind of some young gentleman who is declared in the awful pages of 


the “ Cricketer’s Guide,” at the head of an academy unknow: 


“a splendid round-hand swift bowler, a superb bat, 


. : ; . 
“ay > > "7 . + + 
and a magnificent field 


anywhere!” ‘This is what we hope all the youth of our antipodes will now 


very shortly become. Whether five thousand pounds would have been better 


7 


spent in building a church than in encouraging cricket, as some excellent 


persons in Victoria have been suggesting, we will not profess to decide ; bu 
the visit of the English cricketers to Australia seems to have been an experi- 
ment for which it was worth running 
which, now that it is over, we can fairly pronounce that it was well worth 


some cost. 


HYERES. 
In a cold and ungenial English spring, when the coltsfoot, the Draba 
verna, and some half-dozen other heroic plants, alone attempt to brave the 
cutting winds, there are few pleasanter things than to turn one’s back upon 
the north and to seek for a few days of sunshine in the “ garden of Provence.” 
le who had determined to do so on the 14th of April last would have left 
the lilac in bud in Kensington Gardens, would have seen it partially out at 
Amiens, and in full bloom at Paris. In Lyons he would have found the 
laburnum coming into flower, and the Judas-tree covered with those purple 
13] 4 h 


blossoms which are to the spring of Italy what those of the lilac are to that 


of our own island. Near Valence he would have seen some cereal crop, 


probably rye, in ear. At Avignon he would have found the walls of the rail 
way station covered with Banksias and cluster roses. He would have eaten 
vreen peas at Marseilles, an l have | ought a bouquet of oran flowers for a 
sou at Toulon. At length he would have found himself, after an easy four 


days, in the middle of the month of July. 


Lhe little town of Hyéres, which seems to contain three, but is said really 


situated about twelve miles from 


Toulon, in latitude 43° 7', some distance, it will be 


to contain ten thousand inhabitants, is 
observed, nearer the 
equator than Nice, its far more important and celebrated rival. It is built 
on the slope of a low ridge, and looks towards the south. Hills of moderate 
elevation rise around and shelter it, to a great extent, though not completely, 

The three 
coldest months in the year are December, January, and February. During 
that period it enjoys a mean temperature of from 10° to 15° above zero of 
Reaumur in the shade, and from 25° to 30° above zero of Reaumur in the 
sun. In the month of April, however, winter is a forgotten name at Hyéres. 


from those violent winds which are the scourge of Provence. 


Open windows, white umbrellas, and straw hats, are the order of the day. 
If our imaginary traveller happens to be fond of plants, and to have some 
: j I 
acquaintance with the elements of botany; if, further, he only knows the 


peri 
ome risk of disappointment, and of 








flora of the Mediterranean from books, he will think that he has been carried | 





into an earthly Paradise. On the terrace in front of his hotel he will find 
the date palm, the American aloe, and the Indian fig. Hard by he will 
observe a tall Australian tree, a species of Casuarina, with its dark pendant 
branches, looking like one of the horse-tails of our English ditches, magnified 
ten thousandfold. Perhaps he will walk into a neighbouring garden, that of 
M. Denis, who spends much time, thought, and money, in trying to acclimatize 
He will see there thirteen different 
species of palms growing in the open ground. He will be introduced to the 
Japanese medlar, which ripens its fruit in the month of May, or even earlier. 
He will find a camphor-tree, which only wants age to equal that noble one in 
the Isola Bella ; a false pepper-tree, which may vie with those in the gardens 


the plants of the sub-tropical climates. 


of Palermo ; while at every step he will see some greenhouse plant growing 
as vigorously as syringas and honeysuckles do in a Scotch shrubbery. 

But all this is nothing. Suppose that he has the good luck to have 
a friend who is intimately acquainted with the flora of the district, and 
that he feels that he may draw to any extent upon the good nature of that 
friend in acting as a guide and in naming plants. In two easy half 


days he will gather more than a hundred species which shall be quite new to 


him, even if he has a fair general acquaintance with the April flora of Béarn. 
'@) t] O ly three ol f shall b En li h plat 5 and th e such Coli- 
paratively rare prizes as Lathyrus A phaca, Vreva Bithynica, and the like. 

\\ t shall we say of th sorts of cistu two white and one a most 
] I] nt 1 low * what ol t] SW scent l yellow jessamine ; what of 
the lentisk, of the rosemary, two kinds of lavender, the Aleppo and the 

| , the rue, the cork tree, the myrtle, h tree heath, the Genista 
the S rtaui ) d i, what fa wh company of orchids, one 

re re a id | ly tl pi | 

But perhaps the traveller is no botanist, and cares for flowers only as a part 
of the « Inti Even in that ca he will find much or tification from the 
colours and the perfume which surround him on every side. Be it « bserved, 
that a very large proportion of the floral treasures of Hyéres at this season 
are found on bare hill-sides, so bare that in England they would hardly grow 
he Many of most delicat nd beautiful Provencal plants are 
vattered about like ) many oases, each with its p tech of half a yard of 
d t aroul H ri flo s as the Heliantlu yuttatum 
rt L ( pr la in contrive to find nou hment in the r ky 
soil on w h they grow, v perpetual w ley 

Let any one climb ey half-way up the ridge on which the town is built, 
ind he will | ll repaid for h ib] To the right he will see the rich 
| through which runs the road to Toulon, with the bright sea bounding 
In front his view will be closed by a long low line of hill, broken by one of 
those pi rima: chapel which are s0 popular in thi region, and which 
extend all along the coast from Notre Dame de la Garde, above Marseilles, 
to the fronti ot italy Between him and this range, in the nearer di tance, 
he will se¢ wide expanse of cultivation,—cultivation, such as will make him 


forget that he is still in Fr ince, and not looking down from the Camaldoli 
s over Naples. To his left he will have the islands and the sea, 
with perhaps the Bretagne or the Montebello 
is a storm outside, a fleet of merchantmen 


exercising in the roads; or uf there is 


stretches, in wide flat salines or bold and 


romontories, which carry the eye far on towards St. Tropez, and are 
seen as clearly as if they were under the sky of Calabria. 

as Many pla gs in its neighbourhood which may be 
ts of excursions, as most of its competitors. At Pau, for 
on one side of the town, and it 
At Hyeéres you shake your elf 
free of mankind in about five minutes. You have half a dozen points of view 
within an easy walk, all different and all beautiful; old castles and moun- 
tains within an easy drive ; picturesque towns perched each on its rock, like 


. ] elo « +] — > smtar li 
example, nearly all tne points of interest lie 


g time to reach many of them. 


The people ure said to be 


La Garde and Pierrefeu ; and, abave all, the sea. 
Danae sesnee oe . ‘ » eens ae éancat pasamanie =< ] labvri 3 hs whicl 
very courteous, and you may trust yourself in the labyrinthine paths which 
wind amongst the corn and the olive grounds, without fear of getting into an 


altercation about the right of way. This is an experiment which the 


travell i would do well to make sparingly 1 some other parts of lrance. 
are much more ct lebrate d in the north, than the town 


, “erate ; 2 
which gives them their title, and which enjoys a better soil and climate than 


They are three in number—Porquerolles, 


Some of their fame is due to the rather 


Li D they « in lay claim. 
Portcros, and the Ile du Levant. 
pompous 


i 
+1 » 
bue Renai 


designation of * golden isles,” which they received in the age of 
sance, and which has no better justification than the bright colour 
Porguerolles, the largest, is five 


It is covered with 


of the micaceous sand upon their shores. 
miles long by something more than a mile in breadth. 
broken ground and groves, pine-woods, cork-trees, vines, and olives. This 
last tree, however, does not prosper so much as on the mainland. Portcros 
is more hilly and wild. The Lle du Levant is said to be the most interesting 
of the three, both to the botanist and 


rc 
dk 


ceologist. Together they protect a 


wide space of sea, and form a sort of natural harbour of refuge, of which 


the Emperor Claudius is said once to have availed himself. 

The olive, which is cultivated as far north as Montelimart, is, of course, 
very abundant at Hyéres. It is planted in long rows, alternating with strips 
of corn-land. The fig-tree is not so much liked, on account of the large space 
which is covered by its spreading branches, and the white mulberry, which 
is grown so extensively in Provence for the food of the silk-worm, is less 
seen here than in the neighbouring communes. It is strange that although 
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little really good wine 
This arises, no doubt, from want of care alike in the 


covered by the vine, but 


in t] ousand acres are 
ms to be produced. 

cement of the growing plant and of the, mature grape. There was a | 
when oranges formed a very important part of the exports of Hyéres, 


but the severe winter of 1820 destroyed many thousand trees, and a sort o! 


epid mic, similar to that which has attacked the vine in so 
has caused most of the orange gardens to be turned into peach orchards. 
There 
beauty and perfume than for their commercial value. The opening of railway 
munication with the North has to a great extent indemnified Hyéres for 


many countries, 
orTrown more for their 


are still innumerable orange-trees, but they are g! 


the loss of its oranges, which, after all, could not compete with those of Spain | 
or Sicily. Every day immense quantities of fruit and vegetables are de- 
spatched, to be sold at enormous prices in the markets of Paris Be it 
remembered that th strawberry is in perfection Hyeres in the month 
A pril 
The methods of agriculture employed in the valley are very antiquated, 
nd science will, doubtless, enable the proprietors of land in this favour d 
to re in the future much greater profits than they hav hithert 
The 9 | t property is pl ybably I mischievous he h 
unt Li less of the garden character, tal eft nt 
tl stitut f a mill for the old th loor, and for tl 
Li which | tread o ne ¢ mpro 3 
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THEATRICAL SQUABBLES. 
Ports have a classical reputation for irritability, and the same bellicose 
ten ment seems in our own day to have infected the professors of a sister 


2 : ] 


rt. It is to the drama that we have to look for the m frequent and most 
n sable exhibitions of bad temper. The dangerous impulsiveness which 
modern refinement has banished from the ordinary routine of society, seems 
till to linger on the stage, and to generate an alarming brood of animosities 
among those t » whom tl tage att rds no transient pectacle, but a” serious 
nd matter-of-fact emplo: ment, Only a few months ago th public sensi 
bility was shocked by th: nnouncement that one theati eal ge ntleman was 
wa tins for an opportunity of pulling another theatrical entleman’s nose, 
The strong arm of the law was very properly put in force, and the endangered 
tragedian was rescued from so painful and ignominious an nfliction. But 
it seems difficult to overrate the heartfelt dislike and mutual contempt which 


an express legal enact- 
Whether it be 


are ot an esper ially agcravatin 


two persons whom nothing but 


een 


in. re strain Irom attacks upon one another's p rsons. 


that the vicissitudes of dramatic existence 
1 : } } l- . ; nea? ] . 
the several performers bear back into private life 


description, or whether 
the natural 


something of the wild passions and lawless acts which form 
material of tragedy or melodrama, certain it is that no sooner does the curtain 
drop upon the heroes and heroines, the nimble courtiers. brave soldiers, and 
rtunes from night to night 


despairing lovers, whose f the play- bills invite us 


to contemplate, than all sorts of personal controversies usurp the place of 


simulated woe or joy, and quarrels which, in less demonstrative circles, are 


generally disposed of in an unobtrusive manner, rage to a height at which 
concealment becomes impossible, apologies only matter of aggravation, and 
some grievous personal outrage the only adequate revenge. There must be 
something gratifying to a versatile nature in the abrupt transition from the 


fictitious solemnities of the spectacle to the prosaic realities of a quarrelsom: 
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career. Hamlet and Horatio, for instance, may be only waiting for the close 
of the last act to throw aside their swords, feathers, and black velvet, and 
relapse into an amcebean strain of congenial Billingsgate ; or the former, 
when he apostrophises the ghost, and vows to remember him “ while memory 
holds its seat in the distracted globe,” may, in all probability, have that very 
evening been informing the ghost in question that he is “ no gentleman,” and 
have been holding out to him threats of a “ distracted globe,” due less to 
internal emotions than to the rude application of manual violence. If this 
possibility be kept in sight, how deep and pathetic a significance do the com- 
How serious is the esoteric import, for 


monest theatrical utterances assume ! 


he spectre’s compulsory reticence, 


instance, of t 


** But that I am forbid 
the secrets of my prison-house, 
ia tale unfold i 


To tell 
I ul 


What a troublesome congeries of angry words, stormy feelings, jealousies, 
and hatreds would 
audience! Again, with what a telling irony must Mr. Hamlet Smith inform 


Mr. R hat 


“9 


not “ the tale,” if revealed, pour down upon the affrighted 


encrantz Jones t 
** Rightly to be great 

Is not t great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 


When h 


) Stir without 


yur’s at the stake,’’ 


the 


ipposing the former gentleman to have just ended an altercation with 


<ible resolution to kick him if he does not eat his 


tter by asserting his infl 
words and offer an abject apology! Or, to pass into a somewhat less majestic 
region, what if the renowned Lord Dundreary conceals beneath the garb of 


languor a spirit panting for revenge, and while the uninitiated 


beholders at the H v_ymarket are lost in wonder at the ethereal evolutions 
h dancers, should be privately “ pitching into” Mr. Buckstone, 
to the settlement of some supposed affront ? How awful, in that 
be transition from the indolent peer to the iracund Republican ! 
May we tb conct the eye glass discarded, the well-polished locks erect 
with fury, the graceful lounge abandoned for a true Yankee swagger, and the 
halting utterance exchanged for a voluble abusiveness, while he pours forth a 
torrent of indignat upon the trembling manager, and declares that he will 
irned head off,” if he does not instantly go down upon his 

K ~ 1 r a ‘ ° 
Such are the sort of alternations which, we are constrained to believe, pre- 
va 1 the 1 ying atm sph re of the theatres. They are a sort of moral 
pics, with nshine and t mpest, the cloudless sky, the irresistible hurri- 
, all in clos <ta position, and each heightening the effect of the rest 
he f of contrast. Things go on smoothly enough before the 
night after night the curtain rises, the gas-lamps flare, and the 
p el endure, with stoical fortitude, the dreary improbabilities 


There is no genius, indeed, and little enough of amuse- 


( hing is regular, orderly, and pacific. Behind the curtain, 

rcely coerced into a decent concealment, rages a perfect (Zolus’ cave 

f rbulent emot ‘“‘Luctantes venti tempestatesque sonore,’ insults 
iter ts, mistakes and provocations, stupid expressions stupidly 
explained, g ing apologies wilfully misunderstood, keep up a sort of 
revel, fret and fume, and rage at unwelcome repression, and occa- 

lespit efforts of the presiding genius, break forth into the light 

' id t the attention of wondering public. One of these little 

( st curred: the St. James’s Theatre has transferred its 
rrows to the Bow-street Police-court. ‘“ Friends or Foes” has been of late 

a motto of the house, and Mr. Horace Wigan, the author of the 

I , has determined, for his part at least, upon the latter half of the alter- 
itive. He has adapted his play from an excellent French comedy, and its 
‘brilliant success,” as announced by the play-bills, is only a proof of the 


mount of dreariness which the pleasure-hunting British Public is prepared 


to undergo. run, however, and manager and author, we might have 


} 


It had a 
yped, would have | meciliated by prosperity into a more than ordinarily 
od. Dis aliter Horace Wigan and Mr. George Vining 
t into a quarrel, said disrespectful things about one another, “ let their 
in distinct defiance of Dr. Watts’s injunction and the 


een»n ct 


tle m« visum. Mr. 


ngry passions rise, 

common rules of good sense and propriety, till at last Mr. Vining impugned 
Mr. Wig veracity, and Mr. Wigan retaliated by a threatening letter, 
vhi h was the Lmnit liate cause ol both centlemen’s appearance before the 
magistra 


‘If you decline doing as I request,” so ran the haughty mandate of the 


theatrical Achilles, “you will compel me to take the earliest opportunity 
of demonstrating to you in a very unpleasant manner my sense of your 
conduct.” “That,” replied the indignant Agamemnon, “is language calcu- 


lated to produce a breach of the peace ;” and he applied accordingly to 
have Achilles bound over with two sureties to refrain for the space of 
lve months from all hostile demonstrations. This rather un-Homeric 


manner of terminating the dispute appeared to give complete satisfaction to 


vill’ 


+x 
uy < 


either party, and the warriors will, we may trust, return to their respective 
tents, doff their armour, and re-assume the urbanity of civilized existence. 
Mr. Wigan had no doubt something to provoke him. He felt himself 
aggrieved, and called upon Mr. Vining for an explanation. He was informed 
that Mr. Vining was too busy to see him. He then asked when Mr. Vining 
would be at leisure, and was informed that Mr. Vining was too busy to be 
able to say when he would be at leisure. This is rather in the style of the 
embarrassed gentleman who sent a circular to his creditors to inform them 
that if they would call upon him on a particular day he should then be ina 


vis 
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the insult, and penned his fiery missive. 


manner at once sensible and heroic. “ ] fear nothing,” he said, * 
rather avoid a scene that would be disgraceful to both of us.” It 


body must sympathise with such delicate considerations. “I do not 
added the manager, “that I am afraid. Mr. Wigan is a tolerably 
man, and I am the same. 
I think a physical contest between us both, when both would be 
both determined, would be a rather formidable matter.” 
a view to the morals of the camp and the 
Agamemnon thought it would be safest not 
commend his determination, and we 


to come to blows. 
have only one piece of advice 
give to him, and to other theatrical gentlemen who are so unfortunate as 
quarrel. Do not, we would say, degrade yourself and yo | 
showing that you are less capable of adjusting your disputes than the rest 
society. Other classes have their spites, jealousies, and misunderstanding 
but they never come to threats or blows, nor do they come to seek f 
justice among the bargees and pickpockets oI a metropolitan p ylice-coul 
The happy art “‘ dossentire sine odio” may as yet be bi yond the scope 


to cover their hatred witha decent veil. It is quite possible to have an exc 


the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trad 
with their daily appearance in the newspapers, 


¢ our judgment upon their accuracy until the present time 


and most of us ha 


(which means Wales and the Irish Channel), East Coast, and South Coast. 
: We will now endeavour to bring Admiral Fitzroy’s forecasts to the proof, 
Wi 
need not enter into a meteorological discussion on the reasonings upon which 
they are founded, though they are open on all sides to attack ; but will 


fine ourselves to a comparison of results, and will pursue our task in a liberal 


and to arrive at a just conclusion of what his predictions are worth. 


con- 


spirit, in those not unfrequent cases where there is partial accordance and 
partial discrepancy. We will merely permit ourselves to say that the prin- 
ciples on which Admiral Fitzroy proceeds are few and exceedingly simple, 
though diffusely stated in his numerous publications, and that there is dis- 
Though 


sicht, 


agreement among experts as to the soundness of many of them. 
there is an air of plausibility in his writings, which is attractive at first 
it is doubtful whether many scientific meteorologists would accept him as 
their exponent and representative. 

In making our comparisons during the 182 days (no prediction being made 
on Sundays), of which the records lie before us, we must select as our tests 
such subjects as shall be the most precise ; for the partial and varying distri 
bution of weather in England makes it usually impossible to speak of its 
average condition throughout a large district, during twenty-four hours, 
out using such general terms as would be satisfied, in some degree, by weather 
of almost any description. 

We have to choose between prophecies of wind’s strength, wind’s direction, 
and of rain. The weekly returns of the latter are lax and incomplete, and, 
on the other hand, though rain is frequently predicted, yet its character 
much qualified as to be unavailable ; thus we read of “ showery,” “ showers 
The direction of the wind offers difficulty 


IS SO 


in places,” “ some rain,” &c. &c. 


on account of the admiral’s forecast yawing through so wide an arc, that it 
would be hard if the reality, which, itself, is usually wide, were not over- 
A prediction of wind, such as from ™ N.N.W. to 7. 


lapped by the forecast. 
is not uncommon. A third of 


or ranging over more than half the compass, 


* Report of the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade. 1862, Price 4s, 
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position to inform them when they might call again.” Mr. Wigan resented 
Mr. Vining, after going for some 
time in bodily fear, betook himself to Bow-street, explained his position in a 
but I would 
would be 
impossible, he added, to train the young ladies and gentlemen of his theatre 
in the habits of self-control, if he himself were to take part in a broil. Every- 
say,” 
strong 
He is a good boxer, and I am a good fencer, and 
angry and 
On the whole, with 
probability of a serious ficht,. 


We he artlly 


ss10n by 


Mr. Vining’s philosophy, but at any rate he and his companions might learn 


quarrel, without calling in all the neighbours to attest it; and theatrical 
performers can never hope to take a really respectable position in 
while leading members of their class allow themselves to houre 
which imply so complete an absence of moderation, good sense, 
respect. Duels are happily out of fashion, and since the \ tt ( 
happen is for one man to have another bound over to keep the peace, 
would be wise to refrain from threats which can never be carried 
from violent language which can only bring ridicule and contempt 
person who is foolish enough to employ it. 
ADMIRAL FITZROY ON THE WEATHER.’ 

WE are at length in possession of a Blue-book which contains th 

reports and forecasts established by Admiral Fitzroy, as Superint t 


should arrive, when 


a large collection of them might be published in a manace ible for } 
returns furnished to the Meteorological Office consist, not only of daily 
morning reports by telegraph from twenty British and five Continental 
stations, which regularly appear in the newspapers, but also of aft 
reports from ten British stations, and of weekly returns sent by post fr 
many others. The present Blue-book contains the morning telegraph 
reports, but not those of the afternoon (which we regret), and « OploUs ¢ 
from the weekly returns. We can now compare the weather which was 
predicted with that which really occurred, with more accuracy than when ws 
possessed nothing better for comparison than the short, loos ly-wo! 

not always just epitomes of the “ weather since last report,” with which ea 
district is daily accredited ; the districts being North Britain, Ireland, Cent 
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the compass is perhaps the average, and less than a quadrant is exceptional thererore 
terisk 


No less difficult to grasp are the more common predictions of wind’s strengt] 
but we are fortunately able ‘to find among them one definite statement ea) . 

a} 
ble of cale S. 


the objects whose prediction is chiefly desired, and whose occurrence 


teleg 
prec) ! living 
' peen tel. 


a searching test: it is the occurrence of Gales are 


most strictly recorded ; and although the forecasts choose to claim the Driv casts are 


I 
’ . . " . . ; “) ‘ 
lege of being fulfilled by any gale that may take place within two or thre, intormat 
days after the prophecy, and would elude us on that ground, we can lay weather 
firm hold on them and bring them to the proof bv working backwards . propheci 
is to say, by seeing what was expected on the mornings on which the g: ) AM, | 
17 . . 2 Y h 2 ‘ 
actually occurred. We will, for convenience, limit ourselves to the prophet ; 
where gales overspread the whole of at least one of the weather district t the tii 
and ignore the very frequent record of * gales in places,” both in the forecas: n the E 
and in the results, as not coming within our scope Ud a 
Gal lew over the whole of one or more dist 17 day ou I 2 h 
b ules were forecast on the mornings of only 31 of the 47 See 7 
tha 
m : 
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NoTER N. stands for N. Britain; I. for Ireland; C. for Central (Wales and Irish ¢ dg iit 
S. for S of England. The Ita apitals indicate gales that were not predicted, and prs . tealf 
s that were not fulfilled; and the asterisks (*) refer t ses wi ere 1 » gale was actually elf 7 
owing at the time the morning reports were telegraphed. will « 


is, in Table II., examine Admiral Fitzroy’s prophecies in his 3] 


Let 


apparently successful cases. Weshall see they contain 95 predictions of gales, Git 
embracing entire districts ; of these, 15 blew over different districts to thos =e 
mentioned in the forecasts, and 43 were not fulfilled at all, during the twenty- mm 
four hours. Thus, on November 6th, a gale in Ireland was prophesied. A idici 
gale certainly did occur on that day, but not in Ireland ; it blew along the ms but 3 
South Coast. If, then, Admiral Fitzroy forecasts a gale in the morning, say atively sol 


on the East Coast, what is the chance of its appearance, in the right place, We 8 
‘ensorship 


during the ensuing 24 hours! It is therefore — (that a gale will blow spare mon 
- 


mie t 
iLveTS O] 


52 . P . . . ‘ l ° 
anywhere that it will blow in the right direction —, or 3 tol in lone, muc] 
95 2°8 mM 
dial ' ah ao 
round numbers, against the fulfilment of the prophecy. But this is too favour- ae har 


7 
. . Cives are 
able a calculation, for the forecast may be no prophecy at all, but the gale are 1 
We must, 


: ' . in official ; 
may have been telegraphed to London as in the act of blowing. Hicial 
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pare moments might hi 
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efore, throw aside all those instances. 
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in number, marked with an 


tarmek (#) in TT. ' . : . — ey a 
sterisk in Table RE. where the numbers denoting the force of the wind in 


telegraphic reports, implied a gale between 8 A.M. and 9 A.M., 


} 


and we 


lgingly give the Admiral the benefit of any information that may have 


t : elacray ; , . . ; . 
peen telegr uphe d to his office between that time and 11] a.m , when the fore- 


asts are published. The Blue-book does not specify when this dese 


ription of 


information was forwarded, though it tells us it was recularly sent when the 


weather seemed to require it. To resume. Out of the 52 q 


isv-successtul 


prophecies, gales were actually blowing on AS) oct asions between Oo A.M. an ] 


| 
our national | 
' 
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wrong, as to the merits and faults of the artists whose work he undertakes to 
criticise ; and, secondly, the terms in which the criticism is expressed are such 

, even if his opinions were correct, are not to be justified in an official docu- 
be remembered that the exhibitors were requested to send 
f art to Brompton. What they sent was specially selected by 
the Commissioners as being worthy to compete with the products of the artists 


ment. For it must 
the se works ( 
of the Continent. 
be exposed to somewhat remorseless criticism, which from the vehicle in 
which it appears will be circulated without limit, and which of course must 


It surely seems very ungracious that the exhibitors should 


| — lea ing only 23 bond fide successes to grace the triumph of uppear to carry something of an official character. 
pl ee Pp a —— Le smpati when no gale was a tually blowing N Ww, it certainly is not our intention to plead for any immunity from 
a, HOSIng the telegraphic reports, if one should be predicted, say | criticism for artists generally. They must take their chance along with the rest 
ye Kast Vanes, in the ordinary morning forecast, the chance that a gale | of the world. But their position is less advantageous than the position of men 
id actually blow over some district or other, within tw ity-four hours, | engaged in the practical professions. When a physician cures his patients, ora 
hat the East Coast would be included in its raz er = (Jueen’s Counsel wins verdicts, it is not very difficult to judge of their merits. 
e than 6 to 1 ith, ihe: Laodnes sad 17 5 B in he case of artists, there is no su h simple test. The busy public can at 
Hf 3k ease ents whdin in she he ge a se } best have but a vi ry limited acquaintance with art, and the art-critics are for 
iis Ade dines dest Annies eects den ; ne : , ne "s _ most part utterly ignorant of the practice of that which they assume to 
n of t] 9 Pe ee aye eee ee, eee ee ee le up [The consequence is that art-criticism is very apt to degenerate 
bi ; a : cv ote "Sea ¥ " . : pepdones 1 ee vawens her | fanaticism or mere puffery. No one who is not a fair 
that t] £] | * arbi ah 0 me lawyer would be listened to, if he gave an account of Sir Hugh Cairns’s con- 
\ " ' i a oe - ; : aa en P ’ te pet e A ¥ luct of a Chancery suit: but whenevel the fine arts are concerned, much 
ries of birds tts aici? st withhol Ac Sora ; rag eeming W sdor s ostentatiously paraded by men who can handle neither 
f a Ghichen’s liver, of some anal x Ary . se : tne | br ish 101 chisel It isey ident, therefore, that the opinions which are often so 
A 1] 1 > raat ee n to stily given on the beauties of works of art should in every case be carefully 
foun . Vy pel = b Z .y wel ) ished nd the less d lence displayed by the professed critic, the more is 
1 “— r distrust likely to be awakened. At the same time, whenever a painter 
4 “ sa picture, he must bear in mind that by so doing he challenges the 
7 i hn é verdict of the public, whether uninformed or not. He may be appreciated or 
7 pares 5: ee es esi Priday emigrant l whistlers, lervalued, but it is a fraud on the public if it be attempted to puff him into 
‘ , aca dian i pete of evide yy which we may | celebrity, and it is an insult to him if his critics be wanting in courtesy. 
an 7 dia - -sihaatts | of fact | Th Royal Commissioners have already had their attention directed to this 
” ” : a to ports an | subject, and have now practically admitted the justice of the principles 
| — ; Lf of five adjacent } Mree are leTu which we ] ld Any person is at perfect liberty to publish 
Prove to Know it, else tl C18 1 vha p he pleases as to the merits or demerits of any work of art ; 
| , vane ot I her y doubt that the criticisms in the Handbook to which we have 
, ; we oar we WisD rred have | ted by the purest motiv But such criticism ought 
he aa MEOES CRECHOY pp! to be endorsed by any official sanction, and therefore it is satisfactory to 
heir theories l a bas progre we ] learn that that sanction has been withdrawn. 
\ | y I l nit el ! lit ° 
fa n eluding ) 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
THE HANDBOOK TO THE ART GA] IES [HE members of . 7 ol , re er i opr — ag — 
I l 1 ior 4 V1s1 rs of the presen yeal in a room sensi ny en arged, 
properly b vI lar « urh t space has not produced any increase in the number of pictures 
3, WI re ] { } “J 0] ted. 7 ( ection is an agreeable and laudable though not an excep- 
Gal in t Inte onal Exhil l t nally fine one, as one might have wished it to be in the year when this, the 
rol large vledge « 1d assu inglish, for f art will court the eyes and the criticism of so many 
blish in t “ Handbook ” } our most powerful landscapist in water-colour, David 
3 e 7 ri vy | bited. ] C 1es,and is but too likely long to continue, an unfilled gap; the marble 
—— ih tn "4 ust e venerated old man, with his kindly and sagacious face, 
, , | ER ‘intended to be placed in some public building in testimony of the love and 
, F : we 7 : nas = = p , | admiration of many friends,” appears this year in the gallery. It is the work of 
choo] rr Hh ld “ rine io ~ ld hard] if | 7 ie @ Mr. Peter Hollins, of Birmingham a creditable production and unmistak able 
: coe ee Bee ae ef ness. 1 reigning king of water-colour, William Hunt, perfect as ever in 
} Vany Se Wen “es areas ; ; ill life, is nevertl ss less memorable than usual on the present occasion. 
ping du "alana slag oa . catalogue or handbook people do not | The Presid Mr. Tayler, counts for nothing. The honours of the Exhibition 
_ ories of art and opinions cut and dry, they only want a | belong decidedly to Mr. Burt n, of whose works we shall speak in detail at 
| . 


account of the artists and their works. 
hand 
journey to a gallery much more satisfactory th; 


But 


own jud 


1. ° - 's c °° +) . 
bo K IS put Into the ol the visitor 10 18 no doubt Of great 


stance, and makes 
a — ’ “41 , 
would have been without such aids. people are put in 

! 


the 


rfluous for a 


session ol] means of forming their ment, itis s ymewhat 


professor to tell them what they are to admire and what 


There has 


arbiters of 


been of late a remarkable excess of zeal amo} 
the Fine Arts. That either 


the public must. if 


excellence in 


uted 


| 


or artists will benefit by it is extremely questionable ; 


dgment is ever to be considered worth anything, learn to discriminate 
tself without trusting to the promptings of others. Among the visitors 
ill enter the building at Brompton this year there will be hundreds and 


ves been careful students of ar 


ive all their j 


lit in some br 


t, who may have 
inch or ci ltivated it in many, and W at least as able 
xhibited as the off; ial 


think that it wa 


WO Are 
I L 


ler a correct opinion on the merits of the works « 


in the Handbook. 


7 
1a1c1ous step on 


On general grounds, therefore, we 
the part of the Royal Commissioners to permit any- 
ng but mere matter of de scription to appear in any of the books authori- 
ively sold within the building. It was not to be supposed that such 

strious personages could have either time or inclination to exercise a 
usorship on all the printed matter referring to the Exhibition. But a few 
ive been found to settle the rules by which the 


ters of catalogues and handbooks should be cuided, and had that bee n 


“one, much that is disagreeable might have been avoided. 


lhe harsh strictures which the Commissioners have called down upon them- 


“ives are not, so far as we can see, exaggerated. In the first place, they lend 


| oiticial authority to the views of an individual, who may be right or may be 


| 
| 


| 
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a 


‘louded blue, with a_ he: 


| 
| will do again. 


sin our | 


Jacks - By the sad Sea Waves.—The sentiment of the scene—the 


No 1 , J 
etting sun red and low, the sea-gulls haunting the wave-washed sands—is well 
pressed 
1. i] Q Fall, Carnarvo1 shire.—The water-fall occupies 
he main centre of this picture, splashing vehemently into creaming foam—an 


ffect cleverly rendered. 


An important work of this now highly picturesque and 


and 


t] h not so fine as what he has sometimes done 


ccomplished painter, thoug! 
Mr. Haag shows temperance of power by not resorting here to 


his sky is 


] 
‘ts so convenient for orientalizing such subjects ; 
wy diagonal drift obscuring a portion of the blue back- 


umned ruins stand midway on the plain. The palanquin 


| ground hills. The col 

| of some person of distinction, with a train of camels, is passing to the left. The 
pro : eground group, emerging from a hollow, seems to threaten danger 
| to the cor 

28. N S -St One of the smaller works of this able, 
| broad, effective, but rather too clean painter. The ragged skirts of a mass of 
| violet-coloured cloud encroach upon the orange-salmon-tinged horizon. 

| 37. Gilbert: Don @ te at Home.—He is disputing with the priest and the 
| barber upon the merits of Palmerin of England. This may be reckoned the best 
| work of the present year from Mr. Gilbert’s dashing hand, but he is by no means 


Al 


attractive and 


s] 


c 


ee 
easant chudcren Wi 


pe 


1 force. 

is. A. D. Fripp: Spe the Mountains of North 
meritorious example of this delicate painter, who has nevertheless 
The “specimens” are 


Wales.—An 


ens fr 
1own more completeness in some recent exhibitions. 
l scraps laid aside upon a rock; and also the group of well-to-do 


rtain geological 
ho have collected on the spot. The little kneeling girl of 
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eight years old, with golden floss-silky hair, bashful and radiant, is very charming. | 
The hills of an extensive landscape nearly close in the picture, allowing only of a 
glimpse of sky to the right. 

56. Newton: 


though a little bare in the working. The blocky summits of the { 


Mountain scene, Ardgour, Argy 





Glory, lshire.—Impressive, | 


irtner 


geranium-pink in the light of sunset, behind the embrowned and 


hills he 
shadowed | 


green of the nearer slopes, and the coppery red of the rocky foreground. Two 


herons mope on the loch-side. The pale yellow moon rides in 


cloudless sky. 


72. Duncan: Sea-weed Gatheri Is Guernsey. —A large and elaborate picture 
with a multiplicity of figures, carts and crates, horses and bullocks, fetlock- | 
deep in the sea calm at ebb-tide, at some distance from the main line beach, 


The sky, grey-blue, with pale tawny scuds of light cloud, is well rendered, and thi 
work, as a whole, is a decided success. 
Andrews: The Old Port, Honfleur, Norma A level but workmanlike 
production, interesting from the accurately represented v: 
buildings, and the like. 

81. D um: A Gale, the Longships Lighthou \ ship beats and drifts 


b | 


75. 


wind and rain amid a greenish-grey sea and sky. 
is cleverly expressed, with more care and fulness of detail than one usua 
in work of this class in water-colours. 

91. Birket Foster: A L This 


neat minuteness of touch blunderingly 


artist has 
cried up as finish. Hi —- 

passable colour, however, on the present than on former occasi 

careful and elegant, will doubtless improve if left to himself. T 

nice specimen. The evening light wanes, closing in 


principal group of trees is aptly and gracefully discrimir 


97. A. W. Hunt: Nantfrangon, Vi 
for the first 


this year, Mr. Brittan V 


as an Associate of the Water-colour Society. Mmeis a most 
various, and peculiarly graceful and choice in his perception and treat 


nature. In these qualities he approaches nearer than an é n to ‘Turns 


the unapproachable. Here we have a delicate and w mo! tle sr 
picture ; the snow lying everywhere, though but thinly spread, ’ 
russet grass peeping through it here and ther \ 
breaks the uniformity of colour. 
100. A. D. F Wait for t lTide.—N 


foreground does not look like nis ] al 


123. Gil } rg | 


oldness and desolation is fine here, and verv hones ( , 
exaggeration. The grand mass of building, a 
a blue lake intensely calm. The ; l¢ l ( 


effect. 


133. Topham: a Passing Train.—A group of Irish peasant 


various shades of interest, the passing of a railwa i 
without encumbering the picture by its actual prese1 A ( 
look up from his pipe ; the foolish : tto of a passage of ! 


into the background. This work comes nearer to repr 
a fact than is usual with Mr. Topham, but it is only so-s 


188. Hol l 


Mr. Holland’s wonted abundanc«s 


“1 r . i O 

of individua 

mous arch of the Rialto, seen in perspectiv« , 18 a prin 
143. Da Lat the Aut mi 

and pleasant of Mr. Davidson’s 

The 

trees and foliage, supply plenty of 


A certain 


contributions, w! are 


measure of leness. red brakes in the foregrow 


agreeal 
material, to w 
want of pi 


i 


148. Walter Goodall: A Harvest Home.—Better than 1 t of Mr. G 


responds. 


in virtue specially of the central f gures, of a piou ov ( 
small girl, yet equally marred by his cheap idyllics and boarding-s ( , 
prieties. 

159. W. Colli od Smith: Gl » Stor , .—An ambitious larg 


work, ordinary for the most p 


section—the mists lifting « ff the slaty-purple hills, arcainst whic ible rainbow 
fades into obscure p illor. 
173. W. T The Mount f the Is . ; ' ] ilsl, 


R SS-S8 , BE A very lovel; little work, hu , aS tate a i ¢ ous | neers 
constantly place Mr. Turner's unpretending merit, almost out of sight. The lilac 
line of peaked hills, and the quietly heaving sea, blue WSs S 
where the surface reflects the sky, lie under its ey rtaiy 
yellows and blues. 

173. J son: Winter North ( Max , couvled with N 12. 
which it more than rivals in virtue of concent washes of s« in 
retreating along the brown sand 

189. R N ( } Pine : ' M 
Richardson is one of the dexti ous protes I ] ? t he x 
is seldom worth wl Oo a] uk « | } chy howeve ) ‘ 1y T 
he could do if he chose to enlist his cleverness and , n the service of 
unsophisticated truth. It has an unwonted amount bot! entime! l of 
genuine effect, in the heavy flare of ] t upor ie castle. shed in an interval of 
sunshine during a day of showery storn 

191. R A Sun rN t R N ' The most excellent 
in Mr. Rosenberg’s Norwegian seri able in painting, and remarkably fine in 
its impression. The subject somewhat resembles Mr. Newton’s “ Mountai 
Glory”’ (No. 56), but affords a nobler c position, treated with perhaps 
simpler earnestness. The remoter mountain, its snow d: | sal ed bv the 
nocturnal sun, rises into a conical peak. The shadow lies , ntal alone the 
lower ranges, turned of a slaty violet hue, and met from the richt an opposing 
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diagonal line of grassy hill. On the level is a lawny bank with trees, bordering 


a lake perfectly mirror-like in stillness, dim, deep, and dark, mysterious in 


9intin 

shifting colour and silent unfathomableness. * on — 
197. Whittaker: Peat Gatherers.—This new Associate of the Society will " , 
good service. He paints without body-colour, brings plenty of varied mater . = 
into his subjects, and realizes them well according to a recognize lstandard. What -- oe ; 


he most wants is that which boating men call a “ spurt.” 29] 


199. BE. A.G lall: O t} (7 nd Um al, Moonlight. 
, 


202. Smallfield: St. ] ; Preacl 1 am s+ the Birds—S Ja 


Very sweet and pleasing 


Var , * The Gol Le 1.’—The most arduous and important subject 


the rallery 5 and as odd as 1S arduous. Mr. Smallfield comes out of the adve 


ire well, having determined to look at his subject as the fact might a 
have been, on the assumptio1 hat 16 ever occurred He thus avoids t 
I hat of mere art dilettanteism on the one hand, and that of pietist 
] " tig «6 + v4 + +} +} laaflacea ntl ” tq Anttad = +4 . 
ray as et-up’ the ¢ eI \ leafless willow iotted, | 
] } +] ‘ 
\ L regatio! t spa ys and finches (dabbed In witn ¢ I I 
c I 
and in a few toucl a stork and me duc stand be 
Oo. J S ita stamet I I l} nA 
c I 
I I eats I i I n 1 sel ul 
al 
é irried so fa t I 1D it] 
? \ y ‘ colleague, fi y } 1) pra 
\ nt Ww i ree nD 
raw | ‘ . eX] ed l Mi 
( I iT | ‘ m | ra ( Tl 
lu } ( rense ? | r ; 5 
| < ] 
| L VW 
‘ 
2 
. 
| 4 
\ 
' 
, 
} 
= 9) 7 j ) 
| ; 
i ‘ 
il 
I I } y ' > 
i¢ 
é ne nd peach (297 
. era 
Ae ) } ; | b | \ i itl bits 
indness < es! | i up by vi rous stipp! na of cené " on Swed } 
effe he expression, t vimirable, being full of pain and a ( \ €8so 
e stor tion of iture [The mar ¥ ( do this naerta 
Dh or] Si) 
T TAS Lt , - 
. , the Ku 
Sl. s } } ] \ ve] nd as 
ie u 
| 
contrasting fav ’ +} 1 ect Ww m M ler ao {ar 
tock 1n traqde. capt 
2O3 inis vets LT ‘ } ) LI i own 
| I I tu iron ndtv lual Scet ] 78 ed « 
) { ] . i 
at Ss nad b da, lounded u n Uiau I pe ihe 
‘ ‘ 
a ely Die re pines I vh c F y ) \ Line 
i 7 
Si 
{ es Lwe \\ KS to the gaiiel t ron 
\f “I iS hi 
| \ (, ist Lu | { ’ “Sy t 
A red 


{ { l | ! ( e characte ind vari i fe Lt came 
ivellers n with a their pat imirabl ing in mor hisca 
lho i} 
( Dar | ! ind fait!) a oy David se C 
:, 
went uD counter G f s almost womat ftness, y‘ 5« 
. " oan Ai4 cs 
in| the ak of a I I ere Ss I 1c! me Itin ti! iit d. 1 ot a col ry 
private | 
stamp } : 
UESPOotls 
309 AM Has ymptom of the great st history. 
Cox, f mn from Mr. Dodgson’s usual practice [he stream tumbles om 
s of bubbles under a drift of smoke-grey rain nt pr 
Q1T< r y +45 4 cn 7 . Ww Ror , ACU 4 
312. 1 Germa We like this even more than Mr. bu 5 


two masterly heads of Servian women: it could not be bettered. The subject 
— 


ly 


a little German peasant school-girl, some seven years of age, the most duige! : 


and resolved of arithmetical pupils. She sits on a dresser-bench, her petticoa! the ] 


] } f ‘ . . . } — 4] 
neatly tucked under her, her feet crossed upon a clumsy stool,—slate-pen 
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ne hand, apple in the other for refection not until the sum is achieved, both 


faintly held. T +s a 
perfectly held. The nationality is c 


painting unsurpassable. 


“ 
390. Sanu Yelitza.—A companion to No. 280, painted probably from the 
: me model, and even exceeding the former work in roundness and force. It 
beautiful, but is no doubt a characteristic, type of face, here devoid of strong 
= momentary emotion, but flushed with the lazy passion of warm animal life. 
321. Dodgson: Richn l Castle, Yorks 'e A sweet moonlicht contending 
with a broken sky of much variety ; we think the local green of the foliage woul 
apparent under such an effect than Mr. Dodgson has made 
328. Holland: Roses, Sc. after Natwre.—Pretty in colour, but rathe: 
rative way than as an exact rendering of the natur: 1es 
MEN OF MARK.—_No. XLI. 
MR. RICHARD THORNTON. 
Mr. Ricwa THORNTON'S career a man of business has been most « 
linal H ym ly reputed t e more 1 ey at h ’ 
ther man the y of Lon th 
i t Ol é 
ny body « tl vorid 
Mr. Richard Tho1 l of | 
nged man and boy, for al thi I 
ny other examples of the energy, the p <, and | 
ght to be character of « . 
t, however, a Scotchman I Y ork 
\ \ f Tl i | 
rl , ) 
\i 
w I b 
of p he ] B [ 
| Al il , I ly L ¢ | 
He was still a child, wi e, whe! fam 
di [| i Thornt 
Hos} \ pl ' 
n » a f 
r { I ) 
PI 
( th 
- k, wher 
i l Ult \ 
tp} 
} 
] 
WW 
~ [ A L W 
] M I 2 
par! hip " : , Ker, 
hi if th fe u t 
f ryme! N ( 
uk tl e pl y} t i { 
( per Le h I 
pP , Nay ! 
é yy thi I I 
lled those States which own the « of t Ba to f 
unce of the English flag on the water hi ind sea. ‘To enf 
lecrees, an enti vision of the Fi h army, under the commaz 
General Rappe, was stationed at Dantzic ; « pi ng the shore, every 
nd town of North Germany was jealousl) led. The King of 


len, about the time when he was induced to a: 
ned a treaty, to which the Emper I 
ndertaking to exclude English ships from th 
EK or] sh merchandise, xcept } 
lhe King of Denmark, exceeding 
ide it a law for his own 
rse with England should be treated as felony 
captain of any Danish vessel so employed should be p 
should be branded. In every province of those e 
ed or subservient from Bremen to Riga, the purchass oul 
ifactures without pecial licence, signed with Napoleon’s autog uph, 
the sale of their produce to us, were made very serious offences. In the 
Hanse Towns it repeatedly occurred that, on some s ispicion of contraband 


nt Bernadotte for his 


essor, sig 


PI 
Alexander was also a party 
harbours of Sweden and 
in salt, Irom the const mpt 


on of its people. 


Ai 
) 
ol Bon iparte, actually 


il inter 


even the severity 


ry hy + that {7 toy + 4 . 
SUDICCUS, Lila ny LLLCTU pt L COMMeY’r¢ 


owner of the vessel 


territories, 


ds having be en imported, the « ity yates were shut all day, and soldiers 
lered to search all the houses in the place. The ordinance was that al 
vlish merchandise taken at sea or on land should not only be forfeited. but 


K) 


ild be burnt as an unclean thing. In practice, however, it was usually 
fiscated, and these raids are computed have yielded « oh ] nin 
sterling to the French excheg le! The ingen l shifts by whi h 

se concerned in the trade, notwithstanding ich de sperate hostil ty, 
ged to effect their object,—the disguises, the briberies. the secret 


gencies, the daring expeditions, which were resorted to in this 
private adventurers against the mightiest and most imperious of military 
de potisms, would make one of the most romantic chapters in modern 
story. Anecdotes, which have never yet been contradicted, ascribe to more 
one of Napoleon’s most confidential Ministers a systematic connivance at 

» practices for a certain per centage allowed him on the value of smug 
goods. Licences to trade in English wares might be procured under a 

x hame, and it was still feasible for English V ssels to havigate the Baltic 
ler a foreign flag. The Messrs. Thornton were among those who embarked 
line of enterprise SO congenial to a bi 
brothers went to the scene of action 


~~ 
id and adventurous spirit. 


broad, while the other remained 


LONDON 


mpiete, not excessive: the clearness of 


pprisea { the fact of Napoleon’s 


an English Government of Whigs. 


wartare of 


( ne of 
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here to despatch their cargoes, and to dispose of whatever they could get in 
return. On one occasion, Richard Thornton was on board of a vessel of his 
own entering the Baltic, when she was encountered by a Danish 
gunboat; and the story goes, that the Englishman, carrying a gun 
two of his own, as was not unusual with merchantmen in those 
days, when the seas were infested with hostile cruisers and privateers, 
refused the summons to surrender, and showed fight vict riously, beating 
off the Dane after a Mr. Thornton 
is undoubtedly made of the same stuff as the Drakes and ] Yampiers of our 
maritime renown, and if he had been trained to the naval profession, such a 
iptain might have rivalled the feats of the Buccaneers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or of the Napiers and Cochranes in our own days. It came in his way, 
t traffic, to contribute by a very 
‘e to maintain the naval supremacy of Britain. In that year, 
mmission from the Admiralty to purchase as much hemp as 
could be procured from Russia for the rigging of our fleet. This errand was, 
course, attended with some personal danger, since all the English had fled 
lled from Riga and St. Petersburg, and nothing short of 

» Siberia was to be expected by any one ot King George's sub- 


vigorous cannonade on each side. 


seaman, but as a man of 


however, not as 


portant rvi 


or had bee CX pe 


i nv [ 
3 wh uld be detected in the Czar’s dominions attempting a direct 
lola the non-intercourse law. But Richard Thornton was not likely 


be deterred by such risks from an undertaking which appealed at once to 
triotism, and public spirit, his love of adventure, and his desire 

Hi nded at Memel, we believe, and assuming a German name, 
language, he made his way into Russia, 
mmon tact, SO as to conceal his real nationality and his 

a sojourn of several months, in which he was harboured and 
by the German and other neutral residents, through 
hom his purchases were effected. He succeeded in obtaining and conveying to 
England many thousands of tons of hemp for the use of our Government, in spite 


h not knowing a word of the 


sSuUppost . 


ficult which would have bafiled any ordinary man. A splendid recom- 
I W Vvears later ror the exertions he had made to establish 
R By an exp! communication from his brother, 


time of the French invasion in 1812, he was 
retreat from Moscow three days before it 
either to our Ministers or to any other persons in London. He 
I his information to make extensive time bargains at the 

ely high prices then current, for the delivery, a month later, of large 
of hemp, tallow, hides, bristles, and other produce of the country 

to be « ated by the French armies, knowing, as he did, that a great 
prices must ensue from the liberation of those immense supplies which 
een kept Ik In the belief of many well acquainted with the state 
Mr. Thornton’s profits from tl reat stroke of 


r £100,000. Sie ctur ad astra! 
I I pe e, and the opening of new channels of trade 
anic navigation, Mr. Thornton’s business extended 


mL succes tO Various k n ls of traftic and 


‘ =P) 
the lobe. H 


has been 1 h concerned in 
ide, and is one of those who has availed him- 
f tl mn of the restrictions on trade with India, which 


charter in 1814, and was rendered 
The civil wars which broke out, with a short interval, 
ind Spain, attracted his notice to fresh oppor- 
pplvine reat financial issue of 
sympathized, as other Englishmen did, 
parties in each of countries, while 
theirs would in the long run be the 
rottenness of the Miguelite pretensions 
Port ul, we is of the Carl party in and he judged 

wards their overthrow he might do a good thing, and 
up in the Azores, to be 


renewal of tone Company s 


powers to spe culation on the 
i 

Vl ihornton 
those 


LO perceive that 


spain, 


Military munitions were laid 


Don Pedro’s adherents, awaiting their opportunity to 
Dp is to repla him or his daughter on the Portuguese throne. It 
V1) Lh h vdvanced a oreat deal of the money for 


preparations, and who, when Don Pedro’s army took the field, con- 
| fo ng everything the soldiers required, from 
the muskets in their hands to the their feet. That enterprise, 
frowned upon by a Tory English Government at its commencement, 
was successfully concluded in 1834 by the friendly intervention of 
Y et ‘scarcely had our young protégé 
cot safely seated on the throne of Lisbon, than we had to assist another 

fant queen against another Pretender. Mr. Thornton did not hesitate to take 
tne oO lds In favour of the Spanish heiress, as before of the Portuguese. He 

ontributed much to the raising of the first loans on her behalf, and what with 
bondholder, what with the heavy debts which they owed him 
accounts, we hav heard it stated on pretty cood authority, 
that at on period he was a creditor of the young Peninsular Govern- 


snoes on 


ments. taking them together, for the amount of not less than two millions 
sterling. With this immense stake, he never failed among the Peninsular 
bondholders to avow his own opinion that those Governments would 
niti tely redeel hel re Mr. Thornton’s pe rsonal services to the 


‘knowle loved by conterring on him the rank 
Sword.” 


Portug ese Government were a 
of a Knight Commander of the Order ot “ the Tower and the 
The warehouse and counting-ho se occupied by Mr. Thornton are close to 
London Bridge, at the Old Swan wharf, to which he 1815 from 
opposit Surrey side of the river. His familiar figure, however, was 
sually to be seen during the many years of his most active engagements, at 
those sub ription-rooms or so-called “ coffee-houses” in the City, “ where 
merchants most do congregate,” in order to confer with each other, and to 
gather the earliest information affecting their particular trade. 
venient old-fashioned places of resort are each specially appropriated to 
some particular branch of affairs. In the labyrinth of paved alleys and 
courts which you may enter from Cornhill by half a dozen narrow portals 
to your right hand as you pass the Royal Exchange, are the 
of mightiest traffic. There is Garraway’s, the time-honoured 
incheon, and not less the appointed house for sales of timber, 
estates, of dry-saltery goods, and sometimes even of tea, which last 
occasion to scenes of high excitement there, from the 
Cowper's-court 


removed in 


These coli- 


and passages 
stronghold 
place for | 
or ianaea 

article at ne time gave 0¢ 


nees ot price auring the rirst Chinese war, In 
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there is the Jerusalem, devoted to the exclusive use of merchants, ship- 
brokers, and others concerned in the trade of India, China, with Singapore, 
Batavia, Manilla, and our Australian colonies. There might Richard 
Thornton be met with any day about two or three o’clock, always ready with 
a shrewd answer to every proposal, and that answer probably seasoned with 
a joke. At the opposite extremity of that spacious pavement behind the 
Royal Exchange, which is the classic ground of modern commerce, the Baltic 
Coffee-house in Threadneedle-street is the rendezvous of all those who are 
connected with the Russian trade, and in this field Mr. Thornton achieved, 
as we have seen, a long run of great and masterly successes. In former 
years, there was a speculative character about dealings in tallow and other 
Russian produce, which made that kind of business offer almost as many 
chances of enormous profits, with a corresponding liability to loss, as the 
wildest movements of the Stock Exchange. While nearly all our tallow, for 
instance, an article quite indispensable for our daily consumption, was sup- 
plied from St. Petersburg, it would often be in the power of those who had 
the most accurate knowledge of the amount forthcoming from that quarter, 
and who had the means of securing the whole quantity that could be sent 
into our market, to obtain whatever prices they chose to demand. Some 
twenty years or more back, the failure of half-a-dozen large houses which 
broke down in these tallow speculations attracted much notice to the sin- 
gular manner in which the trade in that article had been carried on. It then 
appeared to be a common practice to make time bargains for tallow as they 
would for Consols, and so to pay or receive the difference of price between 
the current quotations on the settling day and the price which had been agreed 
upon, without any actual purchase or delivery,—in fact, without the actual 
possession of the commodity. Frequently, moreover, by the contrivance of 
the Russian exporters, and of those luckily in their secret, great mystifications 
were imposed on the English purchaser as to the amount of the supply. That 
system, which undoubtedly helped to enrich a few skilful and enterprising 
persons who had a special acquaintance with the peculiar circumstances of 
the Russian market, has long ago ceased to prevail. The eccentric vagaries 
of P. Y. C. (Petersburg Yellow Candle), which have permitted the winning 
and losing of hundreds of thousands sterling by a single stroke, are now 
effectually moderated by the increasing importations from South America 
and New South Wales, and the trade has become one of a safe and ordinary 
character. But in those times, when tallow had something heroic about it, 
from the glorious uncertainties of a supply confined, like that of the American 
cotton, to one producing country, Mr. Richard Thornton and the late 
Mr. Jeremiah Harman were most renowned for the magnitude of their transac 
tions in that article. It is probable that the first-named gentleman owes a 
very large part of his great wealth to the sagacity and boldness with which he 
was wont to seize upon those opportunities presented by the former condition 
of the Baltic trade. 

Mr. Thornton is also a considerable shipowner, possessing probably as 
many as forty or fifty vessels of iarge tonnage ; and he has b rt 
as a shipbroker and wharfinger with the port of London for a period nearly 
coincident with the lapse of the present century. But perhaps it is in the 
capacity of an underwriter that Mr. Thornton’s ability, spirit, and resources, 
have been most conspicuously displayed. That famous establishment called 
“ Lloyd’s” was originally a coffeehouse, like the Jerusalem, the Baltic, or the 
North and South American—a customary house of call for the masters or 
owners of vessels anxious to meet some moneyed man who would insure their 
cargo for a voyage. The name of Lloyd, who once kept a coffee-house, is now 
preserved in the title of that great institution located ina suite of noble hal] 
upstairs in the Royal Exchange. Lloyd’s, however, as everybody knows, 
is the place in London where shipping and ships’ cargoes are insured by a 
class of persons who undertake maritime risks for the remuneration of a per- 
centage as high as the insurers may be willing to pay. In this modern 
temple a very practical sacrifice is daily offered to all the deities prevailing at 
sea in the shape of a premium to those intercessory ministers called under- 
writers, who attend from day to day at Lloyd’s, a thousand in number, devoutly 
perusing the oracles of fortune embarked on the ocean. As numerous is the 
crowd of those who seek by their aid to obtain a saving assurance or indemnity 
for their treasures afloat. Huge volumes forming an alphabetical catalogue 
and ledger of shipping, are laid open for the subscribers to read at a glance the 
whereabouts and the destination of every registered vessel in our mercantile 
marine. Files of newspapers and shipping lists, with the manuscript reports 
of Lloyds’ agents at every port on the coasts of this terraqueous globe, 
inform them of all the arrivals, departures, all the wrecks, damages, and 
salvages, all the delays and casualties of vessels on all waters to the latest 
date by each mail that has come in. Maps and charts, and other documents 
useful for reference, are provided here in abundance. Here there are to be 
met, any morning of the ¥eek, the most eager students of geography, with 
forecasting meteorologists, and expounders of the law of storms. Into these 
rooms, after a heavy gale st the mouth of the Channel, which has driven the 
homeward-bound pell-mell between the rocky shores of our islands, with 
imminent peril of shipwreck, there is an impatient rush to inspect those huge 
books of fate which contain the most recent bulletins of each vessel. After 
along continuance of adverse winds, or the delay, without any assignable 
cause, of some richly-laden vessel which was due several weeks ago at the place 
of its destination, the owners and charterers will run about, with a solicitude 
they try in vain to disguise, seeking to renew or to augment their insurance ; 
and then the rate of premium will go up, from a couple of guineas per cent. 
to twenty or fifty per cent. on the value insured. Mr. Richard Thornton 
has figured in this line of business as magnificently as in everything else he has 
done. Scorning the precautions of ordinary underwriters, who are in the habit 
of dividing their responsibilities with one another, so that the loss of a single 
vessel with her cargo would fall, perhaps, on twenty or thirty persons, Mr. 
Thornton has taken a leonine share of the most tempting and lucrative hazards. 
No other man probably would be disposed, even fora premium of 70 per cent., 
to undertake the insurance of £100,000 on one bottom : and there are but few 
other men engaged in the underwriters’ business, whose individual resources 
would be relied upon without hesitation by the owners of the property as a cer- 
tain guarantee for the efficacy of their insurance to that amount. Mr. Thornton, 
until his late retirement from that scene of action, was beyond comparison the 
greatest man at Lloyd’s, and, though single-handed, his operations rivalled 
those of the great marine insurance companies, which have flourished so 
largely in these days. The class of vessels on which he has usually preferred 
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to stake his money as an underwriter includes those which convey bullion oy 
specie, the gold from Australia, or the coined silver for India and China - 
but we believe that even Mr. Thornton has never exceeded £150,000 at once 
in the insurance of any one vessel. Previously to the late war with Russia 
he would sometimes insure for the Imperial Government such a thing as 
steam-frigate built in the English dockyards; and once, it is said, having 
entered into a similar liability towards that or another foreign state, on being 
asked by his friends how he could thus ensure the fleets of the different 
European kingdoms, he replied “ Oh, if they lose the men-of-war that I’ve 
insured, I can pay for them in their own bonds.” 

Besides being the largest holder of Consols in England, Mr. Thornton 
is also one of the largest holders of foreign securities. He is noted for 
the extent and multiplicity of his investments, as well as for his dexterous 
use of such opportunities as have frequently been presented by the 
variable moods and opinions of the Stock Exchange. Nor has he evincs 1 
less firmness of judgment and consistency in withstanding the influences of 
unfounded panic, in times of general consternation. Such a time was that 
in May, 1835, when, upon the rumoured death of the guerilla « 
Zunalacarregui, the Spanish scrip or bonds fell 20 or 30 per cent. in one 
week. Such times, again, have recurred more than once, prostrating th 
hopes of the Peninsular bondholders, when they h id be n de nied for sev ral 
years successively the payment of interest on their capital, and when red 
arbitrarily decreed which, but for the stanch 
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tions or conversions wert 


resistance of the English creditors, with Mr. Thornton at their head, would 
have confiscated a large proportion of their property. The committee of 
Spanish bondholders appointed in 1840, by whose resolute and persevering 
efforts, with the aid of Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, and of a portion of 
the London press, the interests of foreign creditors, as well as the national 
credit of Spain, were effectually preserved from threatened destruction, 
had Mr. Thornton for its chairman, and its meetings were held in his 
counting-house at the Old Swan. At that period, in his interviews 
Lord Palmerston and with the Spanish ambassador, as well as in his « 
spond nce with those in authority at Madrid, he recommended an ar ing 
nent by which the overdue coupons of dividend should be received at 
Spanish ports in payment of customs’ duties on the import of foreign m 
chandise. He remarked that the material resources of Spain were al ply 
sufficient, if properly developed by encouraging her commerce and indust1 : 
to surmount all her difficulties ; but that a long course of mal-administration 
the dishonesty of some of her Ministers, the grasping covetousness of some 
rents ; nd le in contractors, had 30 depraved he r inanc il Syste m th: t., ul til 
she re forme | it, not another real sh yuld b lent to he r. The prey ilent 
fficial corruption and confusion in Spain, in those years following tl 
nation of the civil war, appeared from a statement publicly made by Mr, 
Thornton at the time, that about four-fifths of the whole imports of th 
country were introduced by mugeling, in which demoralizing pract ce no less 
than 300,000 Spaniards were employed. Mr. Thornton, and those with whom 
he acted h re, rendert 1 all the assistance they uld to tl t party n the 
Spanish Cortes which, under the leadership of Mendizabal, a entleman 
personally very well known in the City of London, demanded fiscal and 
economical reforms, and denounced the suicidal expedi nt of making f 
additions to a dishonoured public debt. In like manner, Mr. Thornt 
when presiding over the committee of Portuguese bondholders in 1853, 
tested against a forcible conversion of Four and Five per Cent. stocks ir 


the same amount of Three per Cents., giving no compensation to the holde: 


and allowing them only 25 per cent. of the arrears of interest then due to 
them, which amounted at that time to about £800,000. There could be no 
excuse for such a miserable act of repudiation ; but it was at the Pal: f 
Necessidades that the decree was signed. Mr. Thornton was always inclined 
to act with fair consideration towards that court in its “ necessities ° } 
indeed he was accustomed, half in jest, to remark that, “although Portugal 
owed him a matter of half a million, he believed that he could better afford 
to wait for his money than Portugal could afford to pay.” But he refused to 


juiesce in a flagrant violation of distinct engagements ; and when the Portu- 
ruese Government, after inflicting such heavy losses on its earlier creditors, 
nnounced an issue of new stock, and offered as security for the payment of 
dividends those Customs’ revenue of Lisbon and Oporto which had been mort 
gaged some years before to satisfy the preceding claims, Mr. Thornton and his 
colleagues bestirred themselves effectually to defeat this flagitious trick. The 
committee of the Stock Exchange was induced by their representations to 
exclude from its official list “‘ the pretended securities of a Government 
which, by this infamous decree, had placed itself in such a degraded position.” 
Mr. Thornton’s efficacious championship of the English bondholders’ claims 
aided materially, in several instances, to bring about a tolerable arrangement. 
With all this, although Mr. Thornton has had so much reason to complain of 
the bad faith and pecuniary derelictions of foreign Governments, he treats 
with them, en bon prince , 1n pertect gor d temper. 

But ordinary trade has not been Mr. Thornton’s only resource. He 
sometimes won largely on the affairs of the turf, and at other times he 
taken considerable bets on the results of a military campaign or a minis- 
terial crisis. During our war with Russia, it is said he laid the sum 
£10,000 against £500 with a well-known Greek merchant, that the price of 


,) 
i 


Consols, which was, of course, somewhat declining, would never fall below 85 
until the conclusion of peace. One dark morning in that winter of our dis- 


content which found us in a shocking mess at Sebastopol and Balaclava, tl 


price actually came down to 854, and those who had envied Mr. Thornton’s 
invariable luck were rubbing their hands at the prospect of his defeat. But 
Consols fell no lower, and Mr. Thornton pocketed the modest stake of his 
antagonist, having risked such odds against it. We cannot vouch for the 
story that, on the marriage of her Majesty with Prince Albert, he made a 
still more unequal wager that the royal nuptials would never be blessed, 
as some one idly fancied, with a birth of twins. Among his familiar 
acquaintance, Mr. Thornton will now and then indulge a playful humou 
by harmless speculations of this nature on the eventualities ‘of domesti 
life: and he has been known to offer a handsome bet to his fellow- 
passengers in a railway carriage on the probability that the train would 
arrive at its terminus by the appointed time. These trifling anecdotes ar 
only characteristic of the alertness of mind and fondness for adventure which 
have marked his bustling, thriving commercial career. 

Before closing this memoir, we should refer to his acts of charity an 
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neficence, as a fitting accompaniment of such extraordinary good fortune. 
schools which he has founded in his native village, far away in the York- 


re dales, have already been noticed. But there is a pleasing trophy 
" ; liberality,—a double row of almshouses, neatly built, and situated in a 


y pretty open garden on the edge of Barnet Common, just outside that 
. shbourly little town. The Leathersellers’ Company, which boasts in him 
‘father” or senior member, erected one block of these houses in L838, 


it th money given by him when he filled the office of master in that 
rshipful guild. A second donation of his, in 1&85( , enabled them to build 

new range of these comfortable lodgings, in which, altogether, thirteen 

l men and women, enjoying 2 stipend each of ten shillings weekly, wit! 

ls and candles, thank Richard Thornton’s kindly bounty for the snug retire- 

: t of their waning lives. Every year he goes to Barnet, with the worshipful 


ster and wardens, in the last week of May, to shake hands with the poor 
rs, to compare their length ol years with his own, and then to 

od old English fashion, with his colleagues in that ancient corpo- 

f 4] 


’ly. Such is the dignity and recreation of a London merchant of th 
scho l. In the ichty sixth year ol his age, | , still comes daily to the 


ting-house at Old Swan Wharf. The joviality and vivacity of his 
ner. the jul ky s of his pel eption, are not yet : hated. He is not 
} ya man of money and a Man of Mark in the City, but he would any 
e have | remarkable mat His bus carried on under tl 
r M rs. Th rn . W t d $s nepl LOI h was 
rried Mr. Thor Thornt wl ke he lead. is of t 
r W n ou M of Mar! rmerly l iy di 
tw p rtnel re tie l of | Mi In t] it U | r 
) nouse in the ding p rlieus of { ppel I ime reet the m k ng 
ne on wil it pause or hindra half a century past 
\ tl nds of the Pa el : tl , 
( Austral eams, may | lup1 ly 
banks of } P 
ony . WwW ' 
Rebietos of Hooks. 
VACATION TOURS IN 1861.* 
GA already strong claims upon the gratitude of all tra 
: ipplied a want which every real must havi 
vitn kul furnished yY pi erlence [t 
n T \ ? } 
} ’ 
ind, y } 
‘ a A ( oht 10u I M (ral | 
pp le 1 
{ | v4 | pl ~t 
yr Af t 
j Wi { tel n | wl ( n 
pro raw material fo1 k y knots , 
n exploring expedition thing seemed to co 
1. But he is, perhaps, earning even mor ide from that 1 el 
fy | who either stay at h ( r travel in first-class 
r t ) 3, Dy d o ch W k “Va mT ITIst 
, He ha men how to travel; | w teaching, | teaching by 
n ple more difficult lesson of how to tell thei Cory iltery ls 
There mav be me persons who would not enjoy sleeping on the high snows 
, Mont 5B! La rproof bag; but everybod kes to hi f tl 
’ é I t-] en, 1 bled ove p I p1ce ( ha le red. by 
risly | if they « only tell thei ry moderately well. Unfortunate! 
ere I 1p . that writing be f ti easy ly 
Now real differ e between the two arts \ man who t 3 a lie, 
eg | nerall tn merely tl one mot of interesti } heare! 
| of bo k of travels seem to b cenera Limated by né 
Llir everything that was of interest to th elves. We need 
hardly say that tl includes a vast mber of things which can be of no 
earthly inter St to any other human being. Thus a man who is about to 


relate his adventures, say in Central America, can very seldom refrain from 
telling us who sat opposite to him in the railway-carriage from London to 


So thampton, and minutely describing his sea-sickne s in the Bay of 


’ Biscay: and thus we get that most wearisome kind of narrative 
which may be described as a rivate journal forcibly stretched 


neavy fac tiousness, Or half-digested ould -book. The obvious moral is, that 
1 traveller should have his eyes open to some really interesting matter for 


observation. and tell us what he saw with due regard to the greatest of all 
its in writing books--that of judicious omission. The plan of Vacation 


A 


Tourists is admirably calculated to secure these results. There is no temp 


ll it fills an octavo volume. The various gaps which naturally 
result from the process are roughly patched up with lumps of fine writing, 


on tl the writers to go on talking till they have rear hed the opposit , 


] 


eover of the volume; and Mr. Galton’s care has succeeded in discovering a 


eries of writers vho have nearly all travelled with a view to something 


: : - I 
» observe how much It increases the interest of a journey to have some par 


Wi rth Ser ing and worth dk scribing within a moderate compass. It 1s curio} S 


war end in view, however trifling the end may be in itself. Mr. Charles 


Young, for example, 


describes very pleasantly his journey up the river 


Amazon, for the one single object of seeing big trees. He does not appear 


to care very much for natural history in oe neral 


, not even for the rich vege- 


tation of tropical America, unless it takes the particular form of a big tree. 
, But he had heard rumours of trees which fifteen men with linked hands 


could hardly embrace. He was willing to undergo any amount of heat, mos 


nitoes. and discomfort, for the bare sight of such a tree. He was, as he 


Gul , 

observes, rather a puzzle to the natives as a solitary traveller, who had no 

( bic et, but bi yr trees, and we fear some Englishmen might be equally puzzled. 
} At le noth, aiter a long hunt through the for Sts, he discovers d a tree 23 feet 


in circumference up to the height of 40 feet from the ground: bu 
here. some lamentable accident had broken it short off. Undismaye: 
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by this misfortune, he set forth in a small boat, manned by a set of half-bred 
natives, to whom it seems to have occurred at one time, as he quietly 
remarks, that it would be a good plan to leave him on the bank, in the 
midst of the forests, and make off with his effects. After suffering great 
miseries, he at last discovers a tree 300 feet in height, but, as he con- 
temptuously observes, of no great cirth. A few other trees from 20 to 23 feet 
in girth, and one of them 250 feet high, fail to give him any solid satisfac- 
tion. At last he is obliged by time to leave South America, just as he hears 
of trees of more reasonable dimensions, and within five days’ journey. We 
sincerely sympathise with his disappointment, and hope that on some future 
occasion he may be able to tell us of the discovery of trees of dimensions less 
contemptible than 250 feet high and 20 feet in circumference. Meanwhile 
the pursuit even of big trees gives a certain unity and interest to his 
adventures, which certainly to our mind fully justifies the propriety, though 
Mr. Young speaks with diffidence on this point, of their being undertaken by 


a country clergyman. 


Some of the contributors to the present volume have been to still wilder 
recions. Dr. Seeman, for example . deseribes a very interesting visit to the 
Fiji Islands. He was entertained on his voyage by nothing but stories of the 
erueltv and bloodthirstiness of the natives. On arriving, therefore, at what 
he describes as thi prettiest and most captivating scenery in the world, the 
question naturally occurs whether it is safe to land? The answer is 
thoroughly satisfactory. ‘Certainly. Land, where nature has profusedly 
supplic d the nece ssarjes f life: but avoid, care fully avoid, as a general rule, 
ill spots where provisions are scarce, ind the arrival of new comers must ever 
be regarded as public calamity rather than matter of rejoicing.” The 
advice strikes us as singularly sensible, although we should be inclined to 


guess that the arrival of new comers would be calamitous to themselves rather 
than to the public. At any rate, Dr. Seeman speaks with considerable cool- 
né > ot C mnbtin r Seve ral hundred stones ere cted round some ot the public 
uildings. “ each of which denotes a human body eaten on the premises, and 
the larvest stones represent the bodies of chiefs. A little further off,’ he 
ntly ad . vou see the ovens 1n which dead men are bake d, and those 
hones suspended in the trees, overgrown with ferns, are those of human 

] 

i 
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A . 
bLImMs. Cannibalism, however, 18, we are slad to hear, cradua ly foing 
it. owing to the combined influence of commerce, Christian teaching, and 


the presence of a British consul. Other causes apparently tend in the same 


- Smith’s celebrated advice to the missionary seems to be generally 
‘ted upon Human flesh, it appears, is extremely difficult to digest, 


even the healthiest commonly suffer from confined bowels for two or three 
lay fter partaking of it,’—in consequence of which it is generally eaten 
with plenty of vegetables. { propos to this sanitary custom a truly horrible 
storv is told. A certain chief took a dislike to a tribe in the island. 
He naturally resolved to eat them. Every year the inmates of one house were 
baked and ea ._ the house burnt, and ‘its site planted with the vegetables 
proper to be eaten with human flesh. As soon as this was ripe, it was the signal 
for | kit L na eating the next family, ind 30 ON till nearly the whole tribe 


had been baked and the survivors were graciously pardoned. The 
king of these Cannibal Islands has generously offered them to the British 
Crown: and Dr. Seeman. whose visit was one of official inspection, in con- 
sequen f this offer, is anxious that we should accept it. The great advan- 
of the islands is their capacity for producing cotton. The only hindrance 


g it of labour want which might be removed if white settlers 
were induced to resort to the island by a settled government. The natives 
themselves seem to be willing to work in proportion as they become Chris- 
1. and the tyranny of the native chiefs is discouraged. Notwith- 
: , their little eccentricities they seem to be an amiable and ingenious 
peopl ld, no doubt, be susceptible of improvement, although, if 
they superior to other 5 yuthern Islanders, we cannot help 
fancying tl t improvement of which they would be most susceptible 
W | be of that kind which has improved other races off the face of the 
( Meanwhile Dr. Seeman gives a very lively picture of their present 
con 
Ch Win gend sh ; that the natives are not deficient in poetical 
power. A certain « hief had the audacity to doubt the existence of the great 
god Ratumaibul l, and that, alth ugh the said god was al the very time 


inhabiting a serpent in a neighbouring cave. Instead of writing an essay to 
prove that the god was a myth, he took the bolder course of shooting arrows 
intohim. As the serpent retired without showing the indignation which 
might have been expected if he had really been Ratumaibulu, the chief 
returned home tolerably satisfied; hearing, however, an ominous voice 
exclaim ‘‘ Nought but Si rpents ! Nought but serpents!” Returning home 
he ordered dinner, but as soon as the cover was removed from the pot behold 
; full of serpents. When he seized a jug of water nothing but crawling 
When he lay down to sleep his mat was swarm- 

h serpents. At last, collecting every valuable in his house, he rushed 
to the temple and presented them to the god, who thereupon took away the 


al 


I 
plag l I Sé rp nts; but tne chi iS name was hand d down to pos lerity as a 
lemn warning to sceptics. 


irrant ives us an account of the more disagreeable natives who 


habit the banks of the Niger. He vccompanied the last tradu 


in| y he expedi- 
tion sent out by the late Mr. Laird, and enc uuntered the usual miseries of 
in expedition amongst the odoriferous and squalid savages of the district. 


The expedition seems, indeed, have suffered little from fever, but had all the 
11 delights of a country of dismal swamps, where it is remarked as a 

son for congratulation that the thermometer is only 85° in the shade. 
Dr. Durrant seems to have been peculiarly skilful in making friends with the 
charming natives. Although they are very dirty, and seem to be quite 
ionorant of any religion beyond that implied in refusing to hurt a python 
Lu i] “Thos L. @& sac;re d. they are not without cood qualities, 
and may possibly be improved by commerce and missionaries. They seem, 
at any rate. to be willing to exchange palm-oil for rum, and even agree to 
make commercial treaties, in which we fear they must generally get the worst 
‘it The creat King of Brass, indeed, seems to have fallen into discredit, 


because he is “ 


Vi A “9 

because he could not listen to a service in a language he did not understand, 

without laughing indecorously and even so far forgetting himself as to 

betray desire for rum. But, oO! the othe! hand, King Dower tri nsferred a 
.] of land (which, by the way, did not properly belong to him 
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for “ One velvet cap; one red cotton gig umbrella ; one case of gin ; two 
pieces of cotton an A cloth ; five pieces of common cloth ; a dozen clay- 
pipes ; and ten heads of tobacco.” The bargain was judiciously enforced iy 
showing him the distance at which our rockets could hit a neighbouring hill. 
We are not ourselves desirous of visiting a land of fever, and dismal man- 
grove swamps creeping for miles over levels of mud ; where the water swarms 
with sharks, and the land with lizards, pythons, deadly green vipers, and 
“ spiders weighing three ounces” apiece, and the air with mosquitoes ; and 
where the population is, if possible, less attractive than the scenery ; but we 
are all the more obliged to Dr. Durrant for his entertaining account of the 
discomforts he must have endured, and which he succeeds in bringing so 
clearly before us. ; 
In the papers which we have noticed, it will be seen that Vacation Tourists 
have taken a wider range than they did last year. Some of those who 
remained nearer home have, notwithstanding, contrived to open some very 
interesting countries. Mr. Marshall has visited the stronghold of Schamy] ; 
an anonymous lady has made acquaintance with Montenegro ; and Mr. Tozer 
has looked up the monks of Mount Athos. This last paper is one of the most 
interesting in the volame. Mr. Tozer, within the limits of an average Long 
Vacation tour, seems to have succeeded in changing not only his climate, but 
almost his century. He has explored a community of monks much like that 
described in the opening chapters of “ Hypatia.” Mount Athos has been 
sacred to monasticism from the earliest Christian ages, and its rules seem to 
be as strict as ever. ‘ Not only are women ,prevented from landing,” says 





Mr. Tozer, “ but no cow, ewe, she-goat, sow, hen, or other creature of the | 


forbidden sex, is, under any circumstances, admitted.” The monks, thus 
sequestered from ordinary society, follow the strictest rules of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Six or seven hours of every day are occupied by divine services ; 
and on some of the greater festivals from sixteen to twenty hours are spent in 
church—a stretch of devotion only equalled, we should think, by the 


Samaritans of Nablous, who, as Mr. Grove tells us, in another paper, fast | 
from every kind of food for twenty-four hours, together with their women | 


and even their infant children, many of them spending the whole time in 
incessant vociferation. The monks of Mount Athos, it seems, confine them- 





selves to one meal of bread and water for about half the days of the year; | 


and during the first three days of Lent, those who can stand it eat absolutely 
nothing. Their first service, moreover, commences daily between 1 and 2 A.M. 
The men who have retired to this uninviting life, do so, according to their 
own account, in desire for tranquillity, of which we should say they must have 
enough, and partly, too, to secure comparative ease of living, and to escape 
from the persecutions of the Turkish government. They live either as solitary 
hermits, in small associations, working for a common stock, or in regular monas- 
teries, either of the stricter cwnohitic form, where they live on a common stock 
or under the laxer idiorrhythmic constitution, where a wealthy monk may 
have as many servants as he chooses, dine in his own cell, and live, in fact, 
like a comfortable fellow of a college in England. There are some twenty 
of these monasteries, each with its own constitution, but living under a 
common government, and thus much resembling the relation of the colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge to their common university. The most striking 
scene witnessed by Mr. Tozer was that of the feast of the Transfiguration, 
when the monks from the different convents gathered together to spend 
the night on the summit of the highest peak in the mountain,—a peak from 
which on a clear day both Ida and Olympus are visible. 


| 
| 


We have not space to mention the other pipers in the volume, but we | 


have said enough to show that this volume of Vacation Tourists is a decided 
improvement on that of last year. There is a greater variety of subjects ; 
the travellers have both visited more distant districts and discovered more 
sources of interest in countries comparatively near. Altogether, it forms a 
very agreeable volume. 

One subject is conspicuous hy its absence—that of Alpine travel.g We 
think, indeed, that travels is not quite an appropriate name for the exploits 
of members of the Alpine Club. 
to those of the hunting-tield or the cricket-ground than to the difficulties of 
real explorers. Although, however, the established districts of Switzerland 
are gradually becoming more hackneyed, there is still room for a little real 
travelling into fresh country, even amongst the Alps. Mrs. Freshfield’s 
little book an the Grisons gives us a pleasant account of a district 
still too little known. Pontresina, Piz Languard, and the Bernina 
Spitz are, however, no doubt destined to become in time names as 
familiar as Zermatt, the Gorner Grat, and the Monte Rosa. When 


Their adventures are much more analogous , i 
scenes which are only united by having the same actors, is not a novel ; ther 


the fact that the heroines only meet once in their lives, and the jar between 


the Alps of the Monte Rosa chain are exhausted, there are still some | 


unknown glaciers to be explored and some untrodden peaks to be 
ascended here. We especially commend the Monte della Disgrazia to the 
attention of the climbing fraternity. Mrs. Freshfield shows us that for less 


ambitious persons, there is much beautiful scenery to be seen in the Bernina | 


“ree | : ——s ti 
district ; and though all ladies may not be up to following in her footsteps | “The Cotton Lord” has no moral. By this we do not mean to urge th 


amongst the rougher passes, she has shown good reason for diverting part 
of the annual stream of visitors into this region from the threadbare districts 
of Switzerland. 





THE COTTON LORD.* 


Tue confession that novels are ephemeral implies that, for a day at all 
events, they live. The bad ones float about in the atmosphere, unregarded 


there is really anything more to be told. 


| which society has deliberately approved. 


save by the most entomological of critics ; the good have a bright, vivid life, | 


know what it is to be famous, and then pass away into the world where all 
things are half price. This, however, is not all. It must be a consoling 
thought for a Scott or a Sterne to reflect that when they die their works—in 
a literary sense—do not altogether follow them. If hypocrisy is the homage 
that vice accords to virtue, it may be said similarly that plagiarism is the 
worship that smali minds pay to great. A fiction, being dead, yet speaketh ; 
and while there is high authority for declaring that the evil that men do lives 
after them, the same may often be said of the good that they write. Mr. 
Herbert Glyn is too good a writer to be accused of downright plagiarism ; 
but his novel would have been much worse than it is if “ David Copperfield ” 
and “Adam Bede” had never been published. He does not distinctly 
imitate either writer, but he reminds us throughout that something of the 
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| virtue and punished vice. 


. oe a 
kind has been written before. Without offending bya =e 


—_—— 


tone, he endeavours to set about his work in the same way as Ee Sleanj ae 
paints the same class of feelings, draws the same characters, atten ike fort ip | 
same homely realism, and brings the author himself upon the canyas 2" suagina 
the same extent as they ; and if his result is hardly to be con 1 mek i 
theirs after all, the reason lies merely in his weakness as an artist Pared wis, Nemesii 
his aim or ey But “ ee Lord” is a novel striking and not jp it — 
deserve a careful criticism ; and if we point out why it falls to tune. * 
ought to be, we shall do so rather in respect for the author oan it on the g 
It is one of those books in speaking of which it is worth while to be nem gratuitot 
It is very seldom that an author who can write well fails to vie wert “m 
novel. It is so much easier to make a plot than to explain it to ine But the 
machinery than to work it out in words and sentences, that almost ame 
failure in the domain of fiction stands condemned at once by its style 1 _ ~e ° 
writer whose ear is good enough to catch the exact tone and temper whi The Neither ‘ 
sanctioned by the prevailing taste of the day, who can be trusted ty ch js er W 
fit thoughts and fit expressions, who says well and elegantly what he he ; arene 
say, will generally also be able to invent clever situations and a sp; to be 
framework for his characters. Again and again is a good story told bait” omelet 
it very seldom happens that a bad story is told well. Such, however i. 4. rye 
case in the novel now before us. Mr. Te bert Glyn has evidently he th: = on 
under the best masters.” He writes with an ease, and sometimes ~. mens 
grace, far above the average : he describes scenes, in language of canis “4 - a sed 
power, with a clear understanding of their due proportions, and vid le — 
correct appreciation of whatever picturesque elements they ethithin bi pore Li 
conversations are well managed, if it were not for certain cursing and sy he bases th 
ing here and there, which a really good writer can manage to dispense ‘h hamour—t 
With these merits, it is impossible to help asking why the book patting pone 
regarded on the whole as successful. Why, with first-rate tools is second and the sai 
rate work turned out ? What is to blame for the failure ? We repl he the blessin: 
the fault lies simply in the author’s neglect of the rules of his art, eke He relies fe 
failure, such as it is, tends to convince us more than ever that there are such ustice. TT 
_ rules, whether distinctly acknowledged or not, which great writers will of cake Stems 
obey unconsciously, but which cannot with impunity be disobeyed, . anhappy for 
The “Cotton Lord’s” son is engaged to a young lady, whom he ye his readers 
naturally offends by falling in love with a servant-girl, one of a family ir heroines : bi 
have been brought from the country to work at the mill. When he has rm respond widl 
away with her, with perfectly innocent intentions, it turns out that this If Mr. Gh 


secondary passion is, strange to say, the result merely of a fever; and they 
both appear again, after a little time, cured of their folly, and none the won: 


trouble and ; 
want the fa 


for the episode. The poor maid vanishes henceforth from the story, and the trouble, to re 
relations of the hero towards the original heroine, who is plunged int; not indispens 
poverty at the moment of her lover’s seeming faithlessness, occupy thy been content 
remainder of the narrative. A good and a bad overseer, with a lively dealer draw more f 
in pictures, are thrown in as make-weights, and have no more influence @ describe mor 


describe ; anc 


the progress of the story than the cotton lord himself; and a clerk why 
narrative ; an 


makes love to the heroine during the period of her misfortunes, simply makes 


love, and disappears when no longer wanted. This is absolutely the while has good taste 
of the plot ; its substance is, as may be seen, extremely: slight, and it lus and the chief. 


In the first place, to employ the trite but usefil beyond the re; 
phrase, it has no unity. Whom or what, we cannot but ask, does Mr. Gln 
chiefly intend his readers to care about? His first volume concentrates its 
interest on Francis and Mary, after the manner of “ Adam Bede ;” in th 
second, Margaret, whom we hardly heard of before, is the principal character 
The two are connected, it is true, by the fact that the affections of the heroar 


fixed on each in turn ; but the weakness of the connection is illustrated by 


several obvious faults. 
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their fortunes is most transitory. There is consequently no sustained interes 
in the story. Each scene, well arranged as it is, comes to an end withow 
leading up to any other, and generally without advancing the progres 0 
what cannot honestly be called a plot. Indeed, to say that “The Cott 
Lord” is without a plot is exactly to state its fault. A mere congerits ¢ 





must be some complication, something to look forward to, to hope or to fu, 
in the issue. In the classical drama it was held that there must of necessi 
be two parts in the action of the piece—a “binding” and a “ loosing,’ 
former giving emphasis by its cleverness to the beauty and majesty of 
latter. In Mr. Glyn’s novel there is nothing to loose, since nothing has be 
bound. When once the hero is freed from his objectionable passion for ti 
servant-maid by the simple process of recovering from the fever which ™ 
identical with it, it becomes merely a question of time how soon the si] 
ends. It is arranged so as to last exactly one volume more ; but the rewle 
will go on to the end merely because it is pleasantly written, and not bea 






















































One more objection we may add, at the risk of being misunderstos 












is not written with any special purpose. Novels with special purposes bit 
been abundant enough of late—so abundant as to give rise to aris} 

most unfair prejudice against every story which professes any further # 
than amusement. But a special purpose is not necessary to a story—™ * 
cases it is a distinct evil,—and its absence cannot therefore be oer 
an objection to this particular one. Again, we do not mean that it incu 
distorted views of right and wrong ; views, that is, at variance with Oe 
It is eminently respectable, # 
What we mean will best be explai®t 
e just rei . 
t be simpy ® 
row. ° 



























more than respectable, in its tone. 
asking the question, What do we gain from the novel we hav 
has no humour, or very little ; and therefore its object cannot | 
amusement which “ Pickwick” produces. Though not dull, it 15 s¢ 
is bound to add something to our store of thought or our sok oe 
resolution. Tragedy, it used to be said, used “pity and terror a “4 
purification of the mind ; it gave, that is, a wholesome food for the € ie 
to employ themselves upon. Modern fiction is not limited to = 6 
it may teach any other lessons that it pleases; it may even teac® or 
lessons unconsciously and indirectly. For example, if there ae r 

which has rendered itself almost a constituent part of fiction, itis 4 te - 
of “poetic justice.” Writers consider themselves obliged to add » aa 
of morality their slight contingent of support by giving example", 
Prosperous villany, however succes” 

world, is impossible in third volumes ; and if the good have 
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this life, they fare to their heart's content in the kinder regions of 

ion. Now it is hardly n to say that the theory thus suggested 
in no respect with the facts. There is no such thing as an external 
Yemesis ; and whatever be the bank in which our deeds are deposited, 
+ is not one which will honour our drafts in an unfailing currency of good for- 
. » Since the days of Job people have not been condemned for wickedness 
a ground of their ill success in life, nor are the posthumous invectives 
yes ly distributed now-a-days among the victims of fatal casualties which 
found to be mistaken when the eighteen were crushed at Siloam. 
But the idea which these “poetic” figments convey is not necessarily an 
aptrue one. Virtue leads generally to prosperity, and vice is usually the 
sarent of unhappiness, each by its own direction in the affairs of life. 
Neither receives reward or vengeance from without ; both contain intrinsic 
‘ances which produce the wages suitable to them. Sometimes the natural 
“neration is prevented ; more often it works itself out. That the instinct, 
y ar which awards these wages unmistakeably to the good and bad, 
‘yould be encouraged by a fictitious conception which assigns them solely by 
neans of outward chance, is rather an advantage than a disadvantage to 
-be thousands who read without ever stopping to digest. Ifa superstition, 
isa natural and almost a harmless one ; if an idolatry of a principle, it is, 
sso many idolatries are, a symbol of a truer worship. All that must be 
sigulated is, that the balance of virtue and vice shall be evenly adjusted, 
ind that popular philosophy shall be bound to adhere faithfully to the pro- 

rtions which it has set up. Mr. Glyn adopts this conventional morality ; 
he bases the whole of his teaching upon it. He might have amused us with 
humour—he might have explained the working of the relations between 
masters and men in a manufactory—he might have illustrated the dangers 
and the safeguards of love, the uses and abuses of jealousy, the evils and 
the blessings of social distinctions of rank. He has done none of these. 
He relies for his teaching merely on the very ordinary theories of poetic 
ustice. This being the case, it is obviously inconsistent with his code to 
make Margaret suffer for what was in reality Francis’s fault ; and Iliffe, 
unhappy for life, for simply no fault at all. A writer would do well to give 
his readers something better to remember than the fates of his heroes and 
heroines ; but if he fails to do se, he should at least make their fortunes cor- 
respond with the doctrines which his story professes to inculcate. 

lf Mr. Glyn—we adopt the pseudonym for shortness—would devote more 
trouble and atiention—a great deal more—to his plots, he would then only 
want the faculty of humour, which is perhaps hardly to be acquired by 
trouble, to render him a first-rate novelist. A more profound philosophy is 
not indispensable to fiction ; and the most ssveeenil of all: novelists have 
been content to do without it. But let the author of “The Cotton Lord” 
draw more fully on the sources of interest which he possesses ; let him 
describe more completely the scenes which he is clearly competent to 
lescribe ; and let him labour more to produce a connected and dramatic 
narrative ; and the result will probably be worth the trouble it costs. He 
has good taste, some elegance of manner, and a power of writing pleasantly ; 
and the chief qualities which he wants are qualities which are not altogether 
beyond the reach of those who determine to acquire them. 
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THE LUGGIE.* 


Tuis little volume derives its main interest and pathos from the biography 
with which it opens. Never is the rule which enjoins respectful mention of 
the dead more strictly applicable than in the case of those whose very abilities 


g are akin to disease, whose energetic spirits and daring designs over-tax and 


mperil a feeble frame, and who are cut off in the midst of some ambi: 
tious endeavour, before experience has taught them the real nature of their 
powers, or criticism pruned away the too luxuriant growth of a youthful 
imagination. Genius, courage, an enterprising temperament, and a resolute 
will, must have secured for David Gray, had his life reached its natural 
its,an honourable position among the writers of his age. He died, how- 
over, while still a mere boy, and the few verses which he has left behind 
- ays be regarded less as finished pieces of literary workmanship than as 
ine first rude essays of a really poetical nature, goaded into exertion by the 
“nscloushess of strength, seizing with avidity on the material which most 
readily presented itself for composition, forcing its way against difficulties and 
See car uay which would have crushed a less determined purpose, and 
~ i hat by death at the very outset of a career, of which the earliest and 
rhich br = stages had just been successfully achieved. The deep melancholy 
: a +~ almost every line of Gray’s poems is natural enough in a man 

. nd Fits a reputation, and instinct with energy, found his bodily 
hn : y decreasing, and a fatal disease coming slowly but surely upon 
cotch serge, too, that a clever lad, born of labouring parents in a 
ia age, bog deprived of most of those educational appliances by 
nod sense . e able to gauge their powers, should often use language which 
“ae * “st umility, and refinement would alike condemn. Such a man is 
vane a in to miscalculate his resources. He is conscious of tastes, senti- 
brancers . Says. te which those amongst whom he lives are perfect 
~ See certain that he can rise, but to what precise point neither 
wa er — can say. He has great aspirations, and magnificent 
nd 5; * Pearse » until they are justified by success, sound simply vain 
line “Snek He has a lofty idea, which he knows not how to 
ith which b Reece says Mr. Monckton Milnes, in an introduction 
Reptional 6 as prefaced the work, “ feel themselves to be, as it were, 
aced : and ae in the moral world in which they happen to be 
thei, ww 1s as unreasonable to expect from them a just appreciation 
stance from Ronee, as it would be to require an accurate notion of 
ugly talked of ' ing freshly gifted with sight.” When David Gray accor- 
ith the nets a buried in W estminster Abbey, and ranged himself 
ier with en English literature, the foolish bombast should be regarded 
ssemas “ta” and consideration than with the sarcasm which it at first 
tnate enon P reer Such friendly consideration the young poet was 
rted himself} to find. During the latter portion of his boyhood he sup- 
tures of the Gi, tuition, and contrived at the same time to attend the 
the Church we University. For some time he seems to have thought 
48 @ profession, but his tastes soon drew him towards purely 
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literary pursuits. Scotch theology has little to attract a sentimentalist, and 
Some verses written later in life attest the young poet’s distaste for the con- 
troversial metaphysics with which Religion north of the Tweed seems so 


inseparably allied. 
‘* From this entangling labyrinthine maze 


Of doctrine, creed, and ; from vague, 
Vain speculations ; the detested e 
Of spiritual pride, and vile affrays 
Seetarian,—good Lord, deliver me.” 

He had several good advisers, but his means were feeble, and he began to 
feel the necessity of a patron; he applied accordin ly, with characteristic 
eccentricity, to Mr. Sydney Dobell, who appears to have been struck with 
his productions, and to have given him the “precious balms” of some very 
sound and not particularly flattering criticism. Gray’s inordinate vanity was 
soon rebuked : “I tell you,” he said, “that if I live, my name and fame 
shall be second to few of any age, and to none of my own.” Mr. Dobell 
replied with a letter of which the words “mad,” “drunk,” “ idiot,” and 
“saddest paroxysm,” alone remain to us, and they are sufficient to assure us 
of the nature of its contents. Gray instantly assumed a humbler attitude, 
explained away his boastful language, and Mr. Dobell began to be encour- 
aging. Livelihood in Scotland was meantime a matter of difficulty, and, in 
the spring of 1860, Gray and another young writer started suddenly for 
London. Here the usual disappointments awaited him. He began that 
painful and discouraging search for employment which has tried the spirits 
of so many a literary aspirant. Gray, however, refused to despair, and 
fortune threw a good friend in his way. Mr. Monckton Milnes heard the 
young man’s story, read his verses, convinced himself of his powers, and 
determined to assist him. Mr. Gray’s biographer has retaliated by describing 
Mr. Milnes as “ occupying a place among those who add the grace of letters 
to the dignity of statesmanship,” and by other unctuous expressions of com- 
pliment, which, in a book prefaced by Mr. Milnes himself, it would have 
been perhaps more graceful to omit. Neither advice, however, nor assistance 
could avail against the enemy, whose approach, before many weeks, became 
alarmingly perceptible. A violent cold was succeeded by distinct pulmonary 
disease, and medical opinions only confirmed the alarm which Gray and his 
friends had begun to feel. The remainder of his life is merely the familiar, 
melancholy story of hopes against hope, fruitless experiments, the weary 
restlessness of compulsory inactivity, the slow but certain ebb of strength, 
that invest consumptive maladies with so especial a melancholy. Some of 
the most touching of Gray’s poems were written with a view to his rapidly- 
approaching end, and of the ruined hopes which it entailed :— 

** Ts it not sad—is it not sad—my heart, 
To smother young ambition, and depart 
Unhonoured and unwilling, like Death's slave ? 
No rare immortal remnant of my thoughts, 
Embalms my life: no poem firmly reared 
Against the shock of time, ignobly feared, 
And all my life’s progression brought to nought ?”’ 

The same idea is still more elaborated in another sonnet :— 

wy Wear ee es Oe ae 

Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and poor, 

Rather a piece of childhood, thrown away, 
An adumbration faint ; the overture 

To stifled music, year that ends in May, 
The sweet beginning of a tale unknown, 

A dream unspoken, promise unfulfilled, 
A morning with no noon, a rose unblown, 

Ail its deep rich vermilion crushed and killed 
I’ th’ bud by frost.” 

Gray had come home to die, and, though a Scotch winter is, of course, unfa- 
vourable for a pulmonary malady, his friends agreed that the evils of any other 
residence would be too serious to encounter. He began to long for spring 
with all the natural impatience of an invalid :— 

** O winter! wilt thou never, never go; 
O summer! but I weary for thy coming, 
Longing once more to hear the Luggie flow, 
And frugal bees industriously humming. 


Now the east wind diseases the infirm, 
And I must crouch in corners from rough weather —— 


Meantime, feeling his days numbered, he began to press eagerly for the 
publication of his work. Several of his friends interested themselves about 
it, and the day before his death a portion of it reached him. He said that 
it was “ good news,” and accepted it for his appearance in print as the 
realization of all his hopes. His friends do not seem to have felt the same 
anxiety with grateful fervour, and Mr, Dobell seems to have actually dis- 
couraged it. The present poems present, however, such unmistakeable 
evidence of ability that, with all their imperfections, they deserve 
preservation. Thomson and Wordsworth appear to be the models which 
most attracted the young writer's fancy, and upon which he endeavoured to 
form his own style. His principal poem on “ The Luggie,” a stream on whose 
banks he lived, contains several descriptions of rural scenery which show 
that he studied both his masters to good effect. There is an account of a 
ploughing match, and of an expedition undertaken by the poet and a friend 
to court two neighbouring beauties, which are remarkably graphic and 
spirited. He had a quick eye for little natural details, and his careful obser- 
vation gives a great air of truthfulness to his country scenes. A long descrip- 
tion of a snow fall is extremely good in this respect :— 

* Softly, with delicate softness—as the light 
Quickens the undawned east- and silently— 
ith definite silence—as the stealing dawn 
Dapples the floating clouds, slow fall, slow fall, 


With indecisive motion eddying down 
The white-winged flakes, calm as the sleep of sound, 


Dim as s dream.” 


Here, again, is a careful painting of a winter evening :— 
‘* When the shortened day 
Dejected dies in the low streaky west, 

The rising moon displays a cold blue night, 

And keen as steel the east wind sprinkles ice, 
Thicker than bees about the waxing moon 
Gather the punctual stars; huge, whiten’'d hills 
Rise glimmering to the blue verge of the night, 
Ghost-like, and striped with narrow glens of firs 
Black-waving solemo.”’ 


A single passage in David Gray’s writings assures that he had a full 
< . 5 “2 ey " . 
share of animal sensibility, and that, had a chastened taste and pure feeling 
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not guided his pencil, he could easily have delineated any of those lower | 
phases of passion with which amatory poets are frequently content. His | 
mind, however, seems to have been singularly pure and delicate, and 
if his intercourse with his friends sometimes displays him as self-conceited 
or over-aspiring, it attracts us by the uniform honour, refinement, and | 
simplicity which characterized every phase of his career. Once, when 
he wanders further than usual into the region of material pleasures, he 
checks himself, as if conscious of approaching danger, and resolves, in the 
language of a noble passion, to regard physical charms as the mere expression 
of a moral loveliness :— 
** And as the rose, that opens to the sun 
Its downy leaves, scents sweetest at the core, 


So all thy loveliness is but the robe 
That clothes a maiden chastity of soul.” 


t 

Such is not the language of a disordered, gross, or intemperate attachment ; 
and it is not among the least of Gray’s claims to our regurd, that, writing atan 
age when extravagant language or conduct would meet with the readiest excuse, 
he has left behind him no line that offends against the dictates of the strictest 
good taste or the most delicate sobriety. 





POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS.* 


Mr. Camppex. has fulfilled the promise of his last two volumes, and has 


now completed his series of West Highland Tales. This new collection will 


be received cordially, and it deserves to be so. To scholars and philologists, 
to all who are interested in antiquarian research, to old people and to young 
children these tales will alike be acceptable. The publishers have acquitte 


, themselves admirably, and the editor has spared neither care nor trouble in 


forming his collection. Following in the steps of Mr. Dasent, he has entered 
on investigations nearer home. He has discovered a fertile field in the heart 
of his own Highlands, and he has been assisted by his own clansmen with a 
praiseworthy zeal that cannot be too highly commended. The staff of 
narrators and collectors who have supported him throughout his labours has 
been most diligent and effective. Among the former we recognize many old 
friends of the earlier volumes, and we find some additions. There are 
curriers from Islay, and smiths from Barra, tailors from South Vist, farm- 
labourers from Colonsay, ferrymen from Benbecula, shoemakers from Dunoon, 
and landed proprietors from Invernesshire. All these come forward for a 
moment, tell their tales, and disappear. As collectors, Mr. Hector Machan, 
schoolmaster in Islay, Mr. Hugh Machan, Mr. Carmichael, John Dewar, 
workman at Roseneath, and Hector Urquhart, gamekeeper at Ardkinglas, 
have all given active assistance. To each and all Mr. Campbell, in the 
following generous words, accords their meed of praise :— 


“The real workmen are the old Highland bodies, with their extraordinary 
power of memory, who told Gaelic stories, and the men who wrote them down— 
men who have shown an amount of industry, talent, and fidelity in carrying out 
their work, of which I cannot speak too highly, and whose genuine, kindly, 
generous, clannish nature, has made it a real pleasure to work with them. ‘Sir,’ 
said one of them, ‘I send you the story of ——, which I wrote from the 
dictation of ——-. I am paid enough already.’ ” 


In behalf of the public we reiterate Mr. Campbell’s own words in offering 
our thanks to him and to his fellow workmen, 

In the first of these two volumes Mr. Campbell confines himself to the 
simple narration of some twenty additional stories, ballads, and fables, with 
some pleasant notes interspersed here and there. In the second he revives 
the Ossianic controversy ; he devotes some twenty pages to what he calls a 
plea for Gaelic, some forty to an apotheosis of the Highland dress, music, 
and art, and some forty more to fragmentary remarks upon mytholggy and 
philology. The first volume is a successful termination to a laboriofs, well- 
organized, and effectively carried out undertaking. It is a genial, pleasant, 
and valuable book, and an addition to any library. The second volume—the 
fourth of the series—is meant well, but in its results it is inadequate. The 
collection of Highland tales would have finished much more satisfactorily 
and much more sensibly at the end of the third volume. In this review we 
propose to treat the volumes separately. 

In these additional stories the same features that were so prominent in the 
former series stand out as clearly now, and as we renew our acquaintance 
with them our pleasure is not diminished. That strange mixture of popular 
history and mythology that is always so captivating in legendary tales, fas- 
cinates us anew in these Celtic stories. Here, again, are those curious fictions 
that run through the early stages of all history, and are always so entrancing. 
Here are the giants and the dwarfs, the knights and the fair ladies, that 
delighted our childhood. Here, too, are mermen and mermaidens, water- 
bulls and boobries, and other monsters of sea and land ; enchanted castles 
and realms under the waves ; friendly ravens and birds cf ill omen, and 
russet dogs and wild dogs, and red-skulled cats. Moral and social theories 
are introduced as usual in quaint, attractive guise. The good in the end 
always gains the victory over the bad. The true heart is superior to brute 
force. Cunning always fails ; the fox is successful in the beginning, but the 
goat has the best of it in the end. The youngest brother is more highly 
favoured than the eldest. “I am the soldier's youngest son,” succeeds in 
love and war, where his two elder brothers have failed conspicuously. All 
these ideas, familiar in every species of legendary lore, re-appear in these new 
stories. And not the ideas only ; the heroes of mythology and early history 
come upon the stage again in strange Highland colouring. Venus and 

Adonis appear as Graidhue and Diarmaid. Cupid and Psyche are repre- 
sented ; Sir Launcelot and Guenevere, Arthur and Merlin. Peronik I'Idiot, 
renowned in Breton story, assumes the Gaelic name of Amadan Mor ; and 
“ Percival, le Chercheur du grand Basin,” appears as Connal Guilbeinach. 
Even Excalibur and the Holy Graal have certain parts to play. Tom Thumb 
goes through a series of adventures in Glenfalloch, near Dumbarton ; he hides 
under a dock leaf, is eaten by a brindled bull, and escapes, after various 
vicissitudes, to introduce the not unfamiliar cry of “ Tally-ho!” to a race of 
English sportsmen, who fondly imagined: that it came not from Glenfalloch, 
but from France! (iii. 115). Jack the Giant-killer cuts a ladder up the back 
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of a giant’s legs in the distant Hebrides ; and traces of Samson and th 


Philistines, Achilles and his vulnerable heel, Joseph and the wife of Poti 
and David and Goliah—“ the big Turk” —have found their way to the We 
Highlands, and commingled with these Celtic legends. “ster 
Such familiar notions as are contained in these tales and such Wwell-kn, 

fictitious characters run, as we have said through all legendary hi — 
are met with in French, German, Italian, Norse, and Celtic - They 
They are found—the most of them—in the Sanscri it “ Hitopadesa,” The 
may be heard in any Nile boat on a soft Egyptian evening. They are hear] 
by crowds of eager Orientals in the festive nights of Ramadan, wher the 
devout Mahomedans turn their night into day, and group themselves around 
the fire and listen with all attention tothe graphic narrations of the story. 
tellers, just as in Barra and in Ross-shire in the long winter nights ¢j 
young used to assemble together “to hear the old people recite the tale . 
sgenlachd which they had learned from their fathers before:them” 4, 
mystery of the origin of these tales is one of the most interesting in ayy: 
quarian research. There are few scholars who have not devoted thought to 
its solution, and few historians who have not elaborated theories Upon g 
subject that is at once so fascinating and so important. It would be out 

lace to raise the question here ; we content ourselves with giving Mr, Camp. 
Dell's theory in his own pleasant popular language :— 


away before the light of revealed religion, but subsisted along with it before th. 
flood. Plain men and women are found dealing with heroes and heroines, mer. 
maids, dragons, great birds, and subterranean powers; the powers of water, fire, 
air, and earth, who were once gods and goddesses; the elements personified, 
worshipped, dethroned, and now degraded to be demons and hobgoblins, fiends 
and fairies, ghosts and bogles, and monsters of land and sea. But above ani 
beyond all these there is always some dimly-seen power greater and mom 
powerful than they; the hidden reason and cause towards which every train of 
just reasoning must certainly tend, though it can never reach it without its aid.” 


In considering the legendary elements in these tales, it is interesting t 
remark how they are clothed in different dresses according as the differen: 
physical features of the country in which they appear affect the minds aj 
character of those by whom they are narrated. ch separate country has 
its separate machinery and its own peculiar stage to work on. In the Non 
tales collected by Mr. Dasent, there are trolls and gnomes and sprightly 
elves, who li.e among the endless forests of dark pines and the mighty 
mountain ranges and the shining fiords of the north. In the tales of “th 
tea-cup times of Louis le Grand, we pass,” as Mr. Dasent says, “from the 
woods and fields and hills to my lady’s boudoir—rose-pink is the prevailing 
colour, and the air is loaded with patchouli and millefleurs.” In the Easten 
stories of the present day we are ever amid Oriental scenery and in Oriental 
life. We meet with veiled ladies and their ill-favoured guardians, with fi 
horsemen on their Arab mares, and mighty warriors of the Bedouin typ 
commingling with cruel enchanters and with mystic genii. And in the 
West Highland tales we have the less romantic and more homely features of 
West Highland life in their uninviting simplicity. These features Mr. Caup 
bell has brought out with great ability. He has been happy in his choice ¢ 
words, and in the method he has followed of giving in his translations the 
English idioms that a Highlander would use who thinks thorough Gaele, 
rather than those of an educated Englishman translating freely into elegant 
English. Did space permit numberless instances might be adduced. We 
confine ourselves to one or two of a familiar character. “The Rider if 
Grianaig,” the first story, and one of the best in the series, opens wm & 
good Scotch game at shinny, played at Christmas on the lawn of the Ruigt 
of Grianaig. ‘ There was a soldier in the town and he had three sons, a 
at the time of Christmas they were playing at shinny, and the youngest s 
that they should go and that they should drive a hole on the lawn . = 
Knight of Grianaig.” [We should have preferred the word “ park. we 
would not come naturally to a Highlander.] A little further on a lant sap 
is introduced, with figures in the foreground, that all who know the Westen 
Islands will recognize :— 


“Wrights were got and a ship was made in seven days. They put bee 
and drink as they might need for the journey. They gave her front = met 
her stern to land, and they went away, and in seven days they reach : = 
sandy strand, and when they went on shore there were six men and ten at We 
in the face of a rock blasting, with a foreman over them. 

‘**¢ What place is here?’ said the skipper. a 

“<< Here is the place where are the children of the knight of Grianaig; % 
to be married to three giants.’ 

‘«‘¢ What means are there to get where they are ?’ —_ face of tt 

«“<«There are no means but to go up in this creel agaist the iace 0 
rock.’ ” 


Nowhere but in the Highlands could such a combination of ee 
circumstances be imagined. Jain scales the rock in the creel, lait 
walking about the island and going through aglen . . . and he aces ore 
smoke coming out of a cave, and when he went in there was ea 
seated and a great red-skulled cat. . . He mounts upon the = Crane 
land is all one to her—and he reaches the old church of ‘pl 
where there was a grass meadow and a well of water and herp 4 
Who in the Highlands has not seen just such scenes as these an Tooke 
such Celtic English ? The long story of Conal Gulban is very curiou ‘ity 
from this point of view. It is told with genuine Highland Prono 
graphic realization of every particular. It is so minute 1n 1ts — the sth 
raising of the great stone of Brinn Eideinn,” of “ the ferry-bow > Hig 
—hbut the boat was on the further side of the narrows,” and © day we? 
weddings, “ that lasted for six days of the week, and the last n, 
worse than the first day.” All these different circumstances mus ait 
realized in the lives of the narrators of the story. But eng ao 
than any is the description of “‘ Osgar and the sixteen onal the cat 
fish on a withy,” and being cooked, one by one, by the lady 0 sting bem 
the fisherman who tells the story had often seen his wife oi > bate 
(Story LXxx., vol. 3.) So the boar that Diarmaid sees” my them 
black as a boat when its keel is turned up on the shore, bolle j iol 
berries that serve as amulets, and “ the hazel tops” that are "i o” all 
the wives of the Feinn, “ to make them lusty, fair, and ena i” 
unmistakeable indications of their West Island origin. Even 
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‘“‘ Nursery tales are often the débris of natural religions, which are all fading 
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—— 
valuable on no other ground than as specimens of the vivid manner in 
‘ch customs and scenery are unconsciously impressed upon the minds of 
« illiterate, Mr. Campbell would have produced a volume worthy of all 
ndation. But this volume is valuable on much higher grounds. In- 
ndently of the mythological and philological interest attached to the 
- xistence of these stories, this collection is valuable for another reason. 
af? reserved authentic remnants of pure Scotch Gaelic. In the spoken 
B 7 it now exists there are three elements; the Irish Gaelic of the 
Ges me the printed religious Gaelic of later times, which dates after 
Sr Reformation, and the pure Scotch Gaelic of the Morven and 
to samurchan districts of leshire, and of the Western Islands, which 
oc remained uncorrupted by the English idioms that exist in Perthshire, 
ae Irishisms elsewhere. The pure vernacular language is more perfectly 
eerste Ym legendary tales and in poetry orally handed down than in written 
‘nto which foreign idioms must gradually creep. Hence the value of 
ae ular tales as these, and of such poetry as that of the uncultivated 
soe published recently in the book of the Dean of Lismore. It is another 
ea how far it is desirable to foster the Gaelic language or to let it die. 
" if it is to be preserved, there can be no doubt on this point that it ought 
"be reserved, as far as possible, in its original purity. In these ballads 
a shorien handed down from generation to generation by oral tradition, 
a fection of the original dialect is a necessary ingredient. Mr. Campbell 
has collected these tales from the mouths of the speakers, and thus he has 
done good service in preserving his favourite language pure and uncorrupted. 
On these various grounds there can_be but one verdict upon the three first 
yolumes of Mr. Campbell’s book. Every one must thank him for his work, 
and congratulate him upon the result of his undertaking. 


It is a disagreeable task to find fault with what has given us so much 
Jeasure. But it is the duty of the reviewer to state his conviction honestly, 
and it is more satisfactory for the author to see such a conviction expressed, 
than to read so many lines of undiscriminating laudation miscalled criticism. 
The publication of the fourth volume is to be re etted. Two-thirds of this 
rolume are occupied by the resuscitation of the Ossianic controversy. Most 
ple considered that it was buried, and left to the oblivion of its grave. It 
was not beautiful in its life; in its resurrection it is not more imposing. 
Mr, Campbell raises the dead body, but he fails to galvanize it into existence. 
Not one man ina hundred who will read his book can now feel the smallest 
interest in that exhausted controversy ; and if any interest was excited, it 
would not be satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Campbell reopens the 
discussion. He is, indeed, an easy and agreeable controversialist, neither 
flippant nor sarcastic, but pleasant, bantering, and on this subject sensible. 
But he is unsatisfactory. He does not grasp the question thoroughly, or 
handle it vigorously. He is sadly inconsequent and inconsistent. He begins 
with clearness and logical precision, but soon falls away into digression and 
rambling desultory writing. The reader is left much where he was; he closes 
the book, and has learned nothing. Similar accusations must be brought 
against Mr. Campbell’s mythological fragments and his plea for Gaelic. 
There is throughout both these portions of his book a want of scholarlike 
thoroughness. The argumentation is feeble, sometimes frivolous, and the 
whole discussion is pervaded by a superficiality that is the reverse of satis- 
factory. The following passage will show that this accusation is well 
founded :— ‘ 


“Tf it was important for the interests of the state to found a chair of Sanscrit, 
which nobody speaks, surely there ought to be some means of learning Gaelic 
devised for England, where a large section of the people speak the language 
still.” 


This is unworthy of Mr. Campbell. On the same principle he would 
abolish all the chairs of Latin and Greek in the different universities, and 
would establish in their place professorships of the language of the Japanese 
and the Maories. It is of a piece with these two passages, which at best 
are trifling and superficial :— 


“Any one who knows Gaelic can easily put a meaning on numbers of Italian 
names. For example, ‘Monte Soracte,’ Monadh Sorachan (mountain, peak or 
hillock), is a small peaked mountain standing alone near Rome. ‘ Monte 
Appennino,’ Monadh na Beinne (the mountain tract of the hill country), is at 
ltast as descriptive in Gaelic as Italian, and the sounds are very like still.” 


“English is a ‘ bar to the advancement’ of proprietors, if they cannot speak 
0 those who pay their rents; and it is the want of English, not the pos- 
‘sion of Gaelic, which retards the advance of those who seek employment 
a ‘jan is spoken. So Highland proprietors should learn Gaelic and teach 
iglish, 
_ Gaelic is no bar to advancement. It did not clog the steps of the Lord 
ustice-General, or his brother the Ambassador, or of the Vice-Chancellor, or of 
mens of other men of mark, whose learning included Gaelic. It has not 
eighed in my slower race through life; and it gave me a stock of sounds which 
cur in other languages, and which an English tongue can rarely pronounce,” 
We do hot propese to controvert the position advanced in this last passage. 
* fallacy implied in the use of the word “advancement” must be plain to 
’ Campbell himself. When a man of Mr. Campbell’s ability allows him- 
“write on a great question in this very inefficient manner, his best 
op is that his Celtic proclivities at times get the better of his reason. In 
‘Plea for Gaelic, and in his idealization of the Highland costume, on which 
Hon we do not propose to enter, his Celticism becomes ungovernable. 
. ape forgets his acceptation and assertion of the Aryan theory of lan- 
mide instead of looking upon Gaelic as an offshoot of Aryan, he appears 
—— Aryan as an offshoot of Gaelic. He gets upon his hobby, and it 
Way with hira. It is as uncontrollable as Jain’s mare, to whom the sea 
ind are all one. It “ gives its front to the sea and its back to the 
— soon carries him beyond his depth and leaves him hopelessly at 
te 's 4 pity that this volume has been published. In it Mr. Campbell 
a | fuestions which he ought either to have left untouched, or to 
the “ ‘out with much more thorough elaboration. Any one who has 
ecru dissertation on subjects similar to those here treated at the 
naive the a of the Dean of Lismore’s book by Mr. W. F. Skene, will 
hs ene ade ifference between the vigorous writing and forcible reasoning 
he and the colloquial ineffectiveness of the other. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MUSICAL UNION.,—NEW 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—JENNY LIND AT EXETER HALL, 

THERE is @ good deal of grumbling going on just now. Every one grumbles 
at everything. The daily papers are filled with accounts of public wrongs end 
private grievances, for which, of course, no one is responsible. When once a 
grumbling mania has set in, it is difficult to say when it will end. It is certain, 
however, that with regard to musical and operatic performances, there is little 
cause for complaint, unless it be that there are too many of them. Each suc- 
ceeding week brings forth its important items, and adds to the general excite- 
ment. Although the concerts are, on the whole, very well attended, the Royal 
Italian Opera, we think, will reap the greatest harvest from the influx of strangers 
who will visit the metropolis. This is not to be wondered at, when we remember 
that a finer house, a better company, a more splendid en semble, is not to be met 
with anywhere; and whatever may be thought and said on the respective merits 
of the singers, there can be no doubt that, as far as completeness goes, no theatre 
in the world can compete with that of Covent Garden. But apart from these 
considerations, the presence of two singers like Patti and Mario, would alone 
suffice to make the fortune of the Royal Italian Opera, and draw all London to 
that establishment. We do not mean to say that the company does not include 
in its ranks many deserving favourites. Far from it; but none exercise, 
at the present moment, a more powerful influence over the taste of the 
public, than do the fascinating soprano and the inapproachable tenor. When- 
ever their names appear in the play-bills, a crowded house may be relied upon ; 
especially when they perform together in a favourite opera. Thus, on Saturday 
last an overflowing audience assembled to witness the first performance this 
season of “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” the most popular of all the operas in the 
Italian repertory. A greater comic master-piece does not exist. From the first 
note to the last all is flowing, sparkling, melodious, spontaneous, and brilliant. 
The genius of the author manifests itself in every bar of the music. It shows 
Rossini in all his greatness, and brings to light all the characteristics of his 
vivacious and original mind. The performance in the present instance suffered 
somewhat from the absence of the greatest of Figaros, Signor Ronconi, who has 
been prevented by severe illness from fulfilling his duties at the Royal Italian 
Opera. But, with Mdlle. Patti as Rosina, and Signor Mario as Almaviva, the 
opera is sure to succeed. They both possess in the highest degree all the 
requisite qualities for their respective réles. In Mdlle. Patti we have perfect 
vocalization, charming grace, pretty naiveté, combined with most natural and 
lively by-play, which distinctions are still further enhanced by a very prepossess- 
ing and very youthful appearance. In Signor Mario, again, we admire the sweet. 
voice, the noble figure, the distinction of manner, and the perfection of singing. 
With such attributes, these admirable artists seem to be made for their parts, or 
rather the parts seem to have been made for them. Without entering into 
details, we would just cite Almaviva’s aria d’entrata, ‘‘ Ecco ridente il cielo,” as 
a proof of masterly execution, and point to the scene in which the Count appears 
as the intoxicated soldier, as one of the most remarkable histrionic achievements 
ever witnessed on the stage. The chief points in Mdlle. Patti’s performance 
were “Una voce poco fa,” and her duet with Figaro, “ Dunque io son,’ 
while, in the singing lesson, the accomplished prima donna displayed all those 
peculiar vocal effects which form, as it were, part of her speciality. Last year 
Mdlle. Patti introduced an English air by Wallace, not quite suitable to the 
occasion, for which reason she this time gave Herr Eckert’s “Echo song,” 
composed for Madame Sontag. Though we greatly admire the fluency of execu- 
tion, and were struck with the very capricious manner in which the “ Echo” 
returns, yet we cannot say that the composition is worthy of being introduced in 
an opera where all the melodies are as chaste as they are beautiful. As a piece 
of vocal dexterity, however, it fully answers its purpose. Signor delle Sedie 
undertook the part of Figaro. There are few singers who combine the comic with 
the dramaticelement. It is seldom, indeed, we find them shine in both capacitiéa, 
and Signor delle Sedie is no exception to the rule. In dramatic parts, such as 
Renato in *“ Un Ballo in Maschera,” and other similar characters, no better 
representative could be desired; but for Figaro, the most amusing of roués, he 
lacks at once vivacity and humour, while his voice is too veiled in quality to give 
sufficient sprightliness to the music he has to sing. Of the other performers 
little need be said. Signor Ciampi (Bartolo) labours under the same disadvantage 
as Signor delle Sedie; that is to say, he is neither witty nor comic. Bartolo, 
without these attributes, is of no use, nor does he at all make up for this deficiency 
by vocal ability. Both Figaro and Bartolo’s efforts were partially covered 
by the loudness of the accompaniments, which, however convenient to the 
singers, was anything but pleasant to the listener. 

The opera on Monday night was “ Don Giovanni.” If it was superfluous to 
dilate upon the beauties of “Il Barbiere,” it is all the more so when we have to 
speak of “‘ Don Giovanni,” the greatest of all operatic masterpieces. The per- 
formance of this work is usually reserved for “‘ extra nights,” because it is certain 
to draw the fullest houses of the season. Monday was an extra night, and the 
theatre literally crammed. The cast was the same as that of last year. Madame 
Penco (Donna Anna), Mdlle. Csillag (Elvira), and Mdlle. Patti (Zerlina), while the 
profligate hero was again represented by M. Faure, the insipid Ottavio by 
Signor Tamberlik, and the unprincipled Leporello by Herr Formes. I! Com. 
mendatore was in the able hands of Signor Tagliafico, but, alas! the part of 
Masetto, which Signor Ronconi raised to such prominence in the preceding year, 
and which was formerly so cleverly performed by Signor Polonini, was now 
entrusted to Signor Ciampi, who again showed that the vis comica is not one of 
his natural attributes. Why, in the absence of Signor Ronconi, the part was not 
restored to Signor Polonini, who was in every respect superior to his successor, 
we are at a loss to understand. 
and every thing in the performance of Mozart’s wonderful work, whenever it is 
brought out at the Royal Italian Opera. That the execution of the music in 
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general is deserving of all praise we are ready to admit, but that in many 
important points the principal performers are not what could be desired is 
equally certain. Three at least of the six singers who fill the most 
prominent parts, have defects which, to our mind, detract greatly from 
the excellence of the performance. Madame Csillag, Herr Formes, and M. Faure, 
though all excellent artists, have each of them faults of style, which must natu- 
rally interfere with the true interpretation of classic music. The first has an 
unpleasant way of forcing her voice, the second has little voice left and sings out 
of tune, and the third, through being an essentially French singer, drags the 
music to such an extent that it loses all meaning. Add to this the constant vibrato 
or chevroté of the voices, Signor Tamberlik not excepted, and the liberties taken 
with the various tempi, and we shall not be considered hypercritical, we think, if 
we find fault with some portion of the performance. That a better representa- 
tion of the opera, under the circumstances, is not easily to be met with is more 
than probable, but such as it was, the execution offered scope for well-founded 
criticism. The music, as usual, gave unqualified pleasure to the lovers of 
Mozart’s divine melodies, and was listened to, from first to last, with intense 
delight. 

Some attention is due to the performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre. There 
is, however, it cannot be denied, a vast difference between the two rival houses. 
We should be sorry to say an unjust word with respect to either, but truth 
compels us to state that the last representations at the opera in the Haymarket 
have not been very satisfactory. On Saturday last Madame Guerrabella appeared 
for the first time on the Anglo-Italian stage as Elvira in “I Puritani,” together 
with a new tenor, Signor Bettini. Whether arising from nervousness or indis- 
position we know not, but the clever English lady was not very successful in her 
embodiment of the interesting heroine, both in a musical and histrionic point of 
view. Her intonation was at times sadly at fault, and the execution of the florid 
music appeared somewhat above her strength. Signor Giuglini was to have been 
the Arturo of the evening, but “sudden indisposition” was put forth as the reason 
for his non-appearance. Under these circumstances, it would be wrong to criticize 
the efforts of Signor Bettini too severely. He possesses a small but pleasing 
voice, and sings not without taste; but to perform so famous a part as that of 
Arturo at one of the first lyric establishments in Europe, is no slight task. He 
succeeded, however, in enlisting the favour of the audience. The same may be 
said of another tenor, Signor Armandi, who played Edgardo in “ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” with Mdille. Tietjens as the unhappy bride. If Signor Bettini is 
“un tenore leggiero,” Signor Armandi, on the other hand, may justly be styled 
‘un tenore di forza.” The voice of the latter, it is true, has lost part of its strength, 
nor is his manner of singing calculated to enchant a critical ear; but Signor 
Armandi, by a certain amount of earnestness and a good deal of dramatic energy, 
tries to make up for these short-comings, and in some measure succeeds in 
getting creditably through his part. He was much applauded in the great “ male- 
diction” scene of the second act, one of Donizetti’s most masterly pieces, but in 
the celebrated aria, ‘“‘ Fra poco,” forming the finale to the opera, he failed to pro- 
duce any marked impression. The charm of youth has departed, and with it 
the-sympathetic quality of the voice,—hence the absence of musical effect. 
Signor Armandi was lucky in having as companion Mdlle. Tietjens, whose 
splendid organ told most powerfully in the duets and concerted pieces, though 
the contrast of the two voices, the one so worn, the other so fresh, was more 
striking than agreeable. We prefer, however, hearing the German songstress in 
less florid music than that of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” because the Italian 
school of singing does not suit her true Teutonic style. M. Gassier deserves a 
word of praise for his artistic delineation of the character of Enrico, the brother 
of Lucia. e 

The three great concerts of the week offered more than usual interest. First in 
date comes the Matinée of the Musical Union, chiefly notable for the second 
appearance of M. Stephen Heller, whose works for the pianoforte have acquired 
so wide acelebrity. He selected for performance, besides the andante, with varia- 
tions in B flat, Op. 83, @ quatre mains, by Mendelssohn, three pieces of his own 
composition—1. Prelude in D flat; 2. Wanderstunden, No. 2, Op. 80; and “ La 
Chasse; the second and third, particularly, being distinguished by graceful 
melody, originality of thought, and characteristic treatment. M. Heller also 
played with Herr Joachim some of his pensées fugitives, composed in conjunction 
with Ernst. In all these various performances the great artist evinced most 
refined taste, deep musical feeling, and a poetic mind, his manner of playing 
being at the same time very correct and finished. Herr Joachim delighted every 
one, as usual, with his masterly reading of Beethoven’s quartet in C, No. 9, and 
played Mozart’s quintet in D as no one else could play it. The more we hear this 
extraordinary artist, the greater becomes our admiration for his wonderful talent. 
He never plays a single note but it has a meaning. He, as it were, prepares the 
listener for every change of thought, every striking point, every new feature in 
the composition, and by the most subtle indication imparts a new interest to the 
various ideas in the work he interprets. Thus every separate movement forms 
a complete illustration in itself, and becomes a perfect mirror of the author’s 
genius. Joachim is unquestionably the greatest of all violinists. 

It is in the reading of Beethoven’s works that one is best able to judge of the 
scope of the artist’s mind, and to form an opinion of the player’s power of concep- 
tion. The vastness of Beethoven’s genius demands a corresponding intellectual 
capacity in the artist who undertakes to execute his works. Among the recent 
arrivals of celebrated foreign pianists is Herr Alfred Jaell, pianist to the King of 
Hanover. Herr Jaell justly enjoys a great reputation abroad, and has met with the 
greatest success wherever his musical star has led him. He made a lengthened 
tour in America, in company with the late Madame Sontag, and since his return 
to Europe has given concerts in the principal cities of Germany, France, and 
Italy. His first appearance at the New Philharmonic concerts on Wednesday last 
created great interest, especially as he was to perform, not one of his own 
bravura pieces, but Beethoven’s great concerto in E flat. As far as we can judge 
from this single performance, we should say that the talent of Herr Jaell is of a 





ee 
very superior order, but it appeared to us that the bravura sty 
applied to his rendering of classic music. His touch, though 
is rather deficient in sweetness and delicacy. His playing, it ig true, And fing, 
in the extreme, even dashing, but Beethoven’s music requires absolate 18 Drilling, 
concentration, every shade of refinement, and the utmost variety of repose 
It is easy to perceive that as a virtuoso Herr Jaell may rank sie e 
pianists of the day, and, by judging his performance of Beethoyen’s the fie 
test him by the highest standard. We think, therefore, that, on the dae Te 
great success he achieved on this occasion is owing rather to the br; the 
execution than to the depth of his musical insight. We shall be please 9 
the great pianist in other works of equal pretensions, in order to arrive © bee 
appreciation of his merits. The concert was in other respects a at 8 fal 
Mdlle. Tietjens sang some of her best airs, and Herr Joachim played 
ssohn’s violin concerto; while the orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Wen, 
executed Spohr’s symphony, “The Power of Sound,” and two overtures, File, 
room was very fully attended. Te 

Last, though not least, comes the concert of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschr; 
the first of the three to be given at Exeter Hall, “in aid of the Hee 
Institution and other establishments for the relief of needlewomen jn ag 
Unfortunately for us, the first concert, at which the “ Messiah” wag perf; 
took place on Wednesday, the same night on which the New Phithars 
concert, noticed above, was held at St. James’s Hall. This “contre.tom..» 
once more compelled us to divide our evening, and prevented us from 8 
present at the first part of the performance. So much, however, has been s 
and written on the genius, the charitable disposition, and the voice of the m 
songstress, that nothing new can well be added to the general verdict, We ha 
on a former occasion expressed the opinion, that as far as poetic fog}; = 
lofty inspiration goes, nothing can be finer than her rendering of Handel's sas 
strains; but, at the same time, we are bound to state that “time” has - 
dealt more mercifully with her voice than with that of other singers. Majin, 
Goldschmidt has, however, this privilege over some of her contemporaries thet 
whereas others, by having to deplore the partial destruction of the voice are 
on the eve of losing all, she, even were her vocal power entirely to deat, 
would always remain a great singer. This was fully exemplified in the great ai 
we had the advantage of hearing, viz., “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” |; 
was distinguished by the same religious fervour, the same warmth of expressig: 
the same profound art—all that was wanting was charm of voice, that dan 
which won the sympathy of all who heard her in days gone by. Madame (yj. 
schmidt, through being unable fully to realize what her mind suggests, is nor 
occasionally obliged to resort to means which we feel certain so great an artis 
would condemn in others. But, as we have said, she yet commands the sympathy 
of her audience, and still wears the best jewels in her crown. The performan 
appeared to give general satisfaction, and reflected much credit on al! o. 
cerned. Madame Goldschmidt was assisted by Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reems 
and Signor Belletti, while the orchestra and chorus were under the able directin 
of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


ENGINEERS have long wished for a new motive power, and military authoritis 
for some efficient substitute for gunpowder. Both these desiderata are now pr. 
mised us by Mr. T. M. Meschin. It is well known that by passing a power 
voltaic current through water, it may be decomposed into its elements, orga 
and hydrogen ; and that upon subsequently applying a light to these mixed gus 
they re-unite with violent explosion, and produce water again. It has furier 
been ascertained by Dr. Daniel,* that the evolution of the gases takes place wit 
perfect regularity in a closed vessel, and does not appear to be in the least deg 
affected by the gradually increasing pressure. In one experiment Dr. Du 
nearly filled a tube with water, leaving only about three-tenths of a cubic m 
unoccupied by liquid. It was then sealed up and submitted to clectrlys 
In four and a half minutes, 19 cubic inches of gas were collected, Wi 
the tube burst with a loud explosion, scattering the fragments, which were 
small, all over the laboratory. It was calculated that the pressure amouniel ® 
fifty-six atmospheres, or 840 lbs. on the square inch. The projectile force wie 
Mr. Meschin therefore proposes to utilize is that produced by generating th 
gases in a closed chamber. By using them in the same way that air is empiy* 
in an air-gun, the greatest conceivable force may be impressed upon 4 project 
—a force apparently only limited by the strength of the materials of which & 
gas generator is composed. As the shot is passing from the breech © 
muzzle, and is on the point of leaving the weapon, having attained the anifors} 
accelerated velocity due to the high pressure of the gases, if they be 08 
exploded by passing an electric spark through them, the explosion will ip 
upon the shot an additional force equal to fifteen times the pressure of the sa 
It is proposed to enable such an electric-gas gun to be loaded, aimed, dischar™ 
and entirely worked by machinery, by which the weapon and its whole worst 
should be capable of beingifought and in every way controlled bya single ma. 
specting the velocity which the shot would acquire by the pressure of the gases - 
Robins’s estimate is quoted, that if the air be condensed ten times the vel 
will be equal to one-tenth of that arising from gunpowder. As, howeres,® 
reservoir of condensed air is commonly very large in proportion to the tobe w 
contains the ball, its denaity is very little altered by passing through ths 
and consequently the ball is urged all the way by nearly the same force 38 * 
first instant, whereas the volume of the gas arising from inflamed gunpors 
very small in proportion to the barrel of the gun, and by dilating ee 
paratively large space as it urges the ball along the barrel, is propo 
weakened, and always acts less and less upon the ball. Hence it 8p? é 
air compressed only ten times into a large reservoir will project its bet 
velocity little inferior to gunpowder. 

* Phil. Trans, 1939, Vol. cxxix., pp. 93, 94. 
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What is here said of air applies in an equal degree to the mixed gases. The 
jorce developed would seem to be the best possible one to which a projectile could 
be subjected—a uniformly accelerated force while moving along a rifled barrel, 
and then (when it has received from the rifled bore the requisite motion round its 
pas axis) an almost instantaneous accession of immense velocity. The employ- 
ment of these gases would have another and great advantage over gunpowder, viz., 
that the velocity impressed upon the projectile may be varied according to the 
por intended to be done by it. Ifa ricochet is required only a small quantity 
of the gas need be admitted into the barrel of the weapon ; no time need be 
«asted in altering the charge, and the officer in charge may increase or diminish 
the intensity of every succeeding shot without the slightest difficulty or delay. 
This would be in the highest degree useful as well as economical in finding and 
altering ranges ; useful when a tentative process was desirable ; economical, 
because the angle of elevation which gave the maximum result for the minimum 
expenditure of gas might be given to the weapon, and the charge varied with 
the required range. 

The projector enters into calculations of the expense of this new gas gun. 
Taking the capacity of a 68-pounder at 4°41 cubic feet, the maximum cost of 
zinc as £30 per ton, and the gases produced by the solution of a ton of zinc in a 
battery as 1,966 cubic feet under a pressure of ten atmospheres, the cost per round 
of shot would be, at the above-named pressure, 1s, 4d.; at twenty atmospheres, 
93, 8d. ; and at one hundred atmospheres, 13s. 5d. It is estimated that when the 
selocity due to the explosion is superadded to that impressed upon the shot by 
the expansion of the gases, a pressure of ten atmospheres would be sufficient to 
produce an effect equal to that of gunpowder. Assuming, however, that a con- 
densation of twenty atmospheres would be necessary, Mr. Meschin concludes 
that gunpowder would be far more expensive than the gases, for the sixteen 
pounds of powder usually required for a 68-pounder would cost from 16s. to 32s. 
_more than ten times as much as the gases. It is supposed that there would 
te no report heard when the gun was discharged, and as there would be no 
smoke, it would be difficult, when the firing procceded from works in any way 
extensive, or from masked batteries, for an enemy to discover the precise point 
where one of the weapons which threw the projectiles was situated. Besides, 
the absence of smoke’ would not interfere with the aim of other weapons, and the 
absence of noise would enable orders to be distinctly heard. The eclectric-gas 
gun might be wrought by machinery, it could cover an object with great 
precision, and would be as much under the control of one man as a steam- 
engine, 

Respecting the practicability of such a scheme as the above, it will be seen 
that everything depends upon the possibility of decomposing water with sufficient 
rapidity. Here, we think, is the point at which the projector will fail. 

Mr. Meschin gives four ways of producing the mixed gases from water :— 
1. By voltaic electricity, which is the one we have assumed would be used; 2. By 
frictional electricity: by using very large machines, and taking excessive pre- 
cautions, it might be possible to procure a cubic inch in an hour by this plan; 
3. Magueto electricity: by this plan, no doubt, the mixed gases could be pro- 
duced in quantity proportionate to the magnitude of*the apparatus; the first 
cost, and current expense of motive power to work the instrument, would, how- 
ever, be so great as to make the electric gases far more expensive than gun- 
powder; 4. Thermo electricity : the electricity gencrated in this way has very 
faint decomposing power, and the elements of the battery are such bad 
conductors, that no more than a few cubic inches could ever be obtained in a 
minute. 

According to the inventor’s own data each discharge would consume 882 cubic 
feet of the mixed gases. The rapidity, too, of its action is also mentioned as one 
point in its favour, “ rivalling or surpassing that of a revolver, only that it would be 
continuous ;” so that we shall certainly be within the mark if we assume that the 
laventor proposes to discharge it once every minute. Now, what battery power 
would be required to decompose water and produce the gases at the rate of 88 
cubic feet every minute? We do not, of course, mean to say that such a thing 
could not be accomplished, for it is merely a question of power; but those who 
ae acquainted with the electrolytic results of the enormous batteries employed 
at the Royal and other institutions for lecture illustrations,—costing some 
hundreds of pounds as a first expense, and consuming large quantities of zinc, 
nitric acid, &c., every minute,—will know that a power capable of generating 
nearly 100 cubic feet of detonating gas per minute is so far beyond anything at 
present attainable as to merit more serious consideration than the projector seems 
to have given to it, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Wratnkx Pre 


Wealhiel ert ) pCCNOSTICATIONS.—From long before the epoch of ‘Murphy, the 
.-F-wise, to this hour, men have attempted to foretell the fature condition 
merallensly conan bag while the absurd guessings of empyricists should be 
weewey N emn » yet, considering the vast importance of a true fore- 

ge of the weather in every department of life, whether agricultural, marine, 
tile, every real attempt to deduce ‘a basis for such prognostications 
considered with favour rather than be met with ridicule. There does not 


“powertt s and eet Much connection between shooting-stars and summers, April moons 
he tuber™ in rir dase ie. but over the first subject a French savant has spent fifteen years 
agh ths a Arago, MM As one _and the latter has received an explanation even from 

st + flap oulvier-Granier has submitted his theory on the former to the French 
force : » and does not hesitate to affirm that, in the present year of grace 1862, 
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His argument is this. There is no one but 
the shooting-stars never move in a straight line; some 
ong curve, others have a serpentine motion; many often darting in one 
" seanen eat and these different courses constitute their perturbations. 
hin eon hadi of the shooting-stars is recorded, and if the perturbations 
ach perturbation in the direction of their trajectories, one is forced to give 
bower of the dist 8 —_ consideration ; for, in truth, the more these show the 
nfluence on oo ~~ ing currents, the more this power exerts a preponderating 
‘© luture meteoric conditions of the atmosphere. Now to find out 
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on the 1st of May of each year what will be the general meteoric condition of the 
whole year, it suffices to consult the total of two curves: the one formed by the 
sums of the shooting-stars carried in different directions from their 
courses; the other, of the sums of the perturbations they have suffered in the 
direction of their primitive motions. ‘The year will be hot and more dry 
than humid when the curve representing the course of the shooting-stars 
indicates a predominance of their initial direction, or their points of departure, in 
spaces comprised between the Fast-North-East and the South; and when the curve 
representing their perturbations indicates, moreover, an influence tending to draw 
in the same directions a portion of the shooting-stars coming from other 
parts. If the influences mentioned come from spaces between the South-South- 
East and the South-West, the year, however hot as yet, will be stormy and conse- 
quently humid. If the predominance belongs chiefly to influences comprised 
between the South and the West-North-West the weather will be colder and 
wetter still. On the contrary, it will be proportionately colder and drier as the 
total of these influences proceeds from regions between the North-West and the 
North, up to the North-East. 

The comparison of homonymous months of a great number of years reveals 
often atmospheric phenomena, the recurrence of which is very regular. Such 
are, for example, the relapses of cold which happen about the middle of May 
over Europe to the north of the Alpine chain. This lowering of the thermometer 
in May is attributed by some to the November shower of meteors, which may, in 
the present month, have passed into the intervening space between us and the 
sun; but as the phenomenon does not occur over the whole globe, its origin is 
not cosmical, and the cause has to be sought for in the radiation from the 
soil, due to the serenity of the air. This is the cause of the effects which have 
made gardeners attribute an evil influence to the April moon, and this is 
the explanation of Arago; for the clearness of tho moon is only the index of the 
serenity of the atmosphere, which is dangerous for vegetation, because it favours 
radiation during the night ; the more pure and calm the air is, the more injurious 
the effects at this season on the young buds, and shoots, and leaves of plants. To 
guard against these blights in the Cordilleras they cover their May-fields with 
“smoke snow,” by lighting fires of wet straw,—a means long ago recommended 
by Pliny. 

Ancient Camp ON THE AisneE.—The passage of the Aisne by Cassar in his first 
campaign against the Belges, and the defence of Bibrax, is well known to be one 
of the most obscure and most disputed points in his ‘‘ Commentaries.”” For the 
resolution of this subject, excavations have been undertaken in the neighbourhood 
of Berry-au-Bac by Baron Stoffel, the French commandant of artillery, under 
the direction of the Emperor. These labours have led to the discovery of evident 
traces of a camp on the hills of Mauchamp, not less than from three to four 
hundred thousand square yards in area. The boundary trenches are perfectly 
straight, except on the east side, which is strongly but regularly curved, and 
are about 8 feet in depth, dug in a chalky soil. ‘Two skeletons and an iron 
sword, said to be Roman, have been found. We have, then, a new camp disco- 
vered in a district already famous for its antiquities of more than one age, but to 
fix the date of which is at present beyond the means of legitimate induction. Many 
other ancient camps are known to exist between Pont-Arcy and Condé-sur-Suippe, 
of which those of Comin, of Condé, and Gernicourt have been described by MM. 
Grenier, Piette, and the Abbé Poquet. About 150 yards from the new 
camp they have brought to light a great flat sandstone, or dolmen, which was 
doubtless supported by two sandstone blocks, still in the soil, and about 16 or 17 
feet long and a yard broad at the base. The river Aisne is also being dredged at the 
place where it is supposed the Gauls were driven into it, with their munitions 
and baggage, by the troops of Czsar. 


PomrgriaANn Guiass.—M. Bontemps, in a memoir read at the last meeting of the 
Paris Academy, on the squares of glass found in the excavations at Pompeii, 
raises the question of the manner of their manufacture. The squares measure 
about 18 inches by 24 inches, and are from an inch to two inches thick. The 
question raised is, whether they were blown like our common window glass, or 
cast. M. Bontemps considers the air-bubbles and other features presented 
demonstrate decidedly that they were simply cast. Samples of the plates have 
been analyzed by Mr. Frederick Clandet, of London, the son of the eminent 
photographer, with the following result :—Silica, 69°43; lime, 7; soda, 17; 
alumina, 3; oxide of iron, 1 ; = 97°43, which is very nearly the composition of 
the glass of the present day. 


-— — 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution, 9th of May.— On the Resisting Properties of Iron,” by 
Wm. Fairbairn, Esq.—The early attempts at iron ship-building were made on 
canals. In 1830, a sea-going merchant vessel was first constructed, but nothing 
was attempted for military purposes, until the Emperor Napoleon iron-plated 
some of the French ships of war. This marked a new era, and it became at once 
necessary to find out the best description of iron for ductility and strength, the 
best manner of distributing it so as to build vessels as atrong as possible with the 
greatest amount of buoyancy, and the best kind of iron for resisting shot at high 
velocities. Iron varies much in its powers of resistance. Yorkshire iron yields 
at 24} tons to the square inch; Shropshire at 22); Staffordshire at 20 tons to 
In order to meet the various strains which vessels may 
encounter in active service, it was also necessary to know the comparative strength 
of riveted and other joints to the plates themselves, and these were found to be 
in the ratio of 100 for the plate, 70 for the double, and 56 for the single riveted 
joint. These and various points in the construction of iron ships were explained 
and illustrated by drawings, and tables of results of experiments. The age of the 
“ wooden walls,” of which we were so justly proud, have undoubtedly passed away. 
Our finest three-deckers would not stand an hour before such vessels as the Warrior, 
the Monitor, or Merrimac. And instead of the glorious sight of tall-masted, noble 
ships, such as our three-deckers, displaying their white sails to the winds, and dashing 
through the spray of the green waves, the future navy of England would consist 
of long black hulls, with low black smoking funnels, wending stealthily on their 
work of destruction, the only parts visible being the muzzles of their heavy 
armaments above the water. The best quality of iron for resisting shot at high 
velocity, that has been tried, had a specific gravity of 7°746, and a tensile strength 
of 24 tons to the square inch, a compression strength of 14 tons, and a statical 
resistance of 40 tons tothe square inch, but requiring 90 tons before the specimen 
was crushed. The statical strengths were in the ratio of the densities and 
thicknesses. If the thickness of the iron be taken as 1, 2, 3, the compreasion 
resistance would be as 1, 2, 3, but by impact, that is to say, the dynamical or 
work done by the shot would be as the squares, or the numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, &., 
varying as the weight of the shot multiplied into the squares of the velocities. 
The experiments exhibit some very slight differences from the form of the 
projectile, whether flat-headed or round-headed, Some experiments had been 
made in this respect with punches on half-inch iron plater, which resisted up 
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to 61-886 Ibs. a flat-headed, and to 57°936 lbs. a rounded-headed punch ; three- 
quarter inch iron up to 98°74 lbs. and 82°381 Ibs. respectively, showing 8} per 
cent. in favour of round-headed projecti 

The force of gunpowder, shot, &., is reckoned in “ foot-pounds,” that is, by 
the dynamical unit, or the force required to raise one pound in weight through 
one foot of space. Gunpowder generates the force, and the shot conveys it to a 
distance otherwise unattainable. To the motion of a 300-lb. shot fired from a 
smooth-bore cannon a resistar~ of 7,870,738 foot-pounds had to be exerted by 
the resisting media before its particles would be brought to a state of rest. 

As to how to best apply the iron-plating, opinions still differed. It was 
commonly said that a lesson had been taught us by the Americans: what they 
had done was certainly instructive, but the iron vessels engaged were far inferior 
to our own, and there was nothing in what had been done by them which should 
in any way modify the changes contemplated by our Government. The Shoe- 

experiment plainly showed that no vessel as now constructed could 
resist such artillery as the 300-pounders. The committee with which he was 
associated had made targets which had resisted the ordinary and even large 
artillery up to 40, 60, and even 126ib., when Armstrong’s “ thundering 
300-pounder”’ sent all their efforts to the winds. As fast as they construct 
plates to resist, Armstrong and Whitworth declare they will produce artillery to 
smash them. Certainly the Plate Committee had to begin their work anew ; but 
he might say that though “their legs were smitten off, they still would fight 
upon their stumps.” 

Of this he had no doubt, that the skill and energy of the English character 
would ultimately exhibit a British iron navy of which the country might indeed 
be proud, 


Royal Society of Literature, May 7th. Dr. Hunt in the chair.—Mr. Hogg 
read a paper “ On the Heliopolitan Inscriptions and Temples,” in which he gave 
an interesting account of the extraordinary ruins still visible at Baalbec, in Syria, 
and pointed out the remarkable similarity between the general plan of the Portico, 
Great Court, and Temple at Baalbec, and that of the Church of San Clementi, in 
Rome, which has been rightly considered one of the oldest ecclesiastical structures 
in that city, if not in the world. Mr. Hogg also noticed the curious discoveries 
which have been recently made under that ancient edifice. 


Royal Astronomical Society.—A numerously attended meeting of this 
society was held on the 9th instant. Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, occupying the chair. 
M. Mathieu, of the French Board of Longitude, and other foreign visitors, were 
present. The Rev. W. R. Dawes and Mr, Lockyer communicated papers on the 
recent transits of Titan’s shadow. The observations of these gentlemen have 
already appeared in Tir Lonpon Review.* The Astronomer Royal pointed 
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out the great interest which attached to these observations, and, indeed, to the 
present aspect of Saturn generally. The left ansa has been observed by Mr. 
Carpenter with the 8. E. Equatorial to be one-tenth shorter than the following 
one,—an appearance due to the unequal reflection of light from, rather than to 
any positive difference in, the dimensions of their surfaces. 

Mr. De la Rue also observed that the rings have lately seemed toghim to lie in 
different planes, and furthermore that the satellites are not situated in the plane 
of the rings. He called attention to the present facilities afforded astronomers 
and amateurs for observing the satellites of this remarkable member of our system 
by the marvellous perfection and power of the small handy instruments now 
being constructed by our leading opticians, instruments which, by the truth of 
their surfaces and fineness of their polish, collected all the light, and sent each 
ray home to the focal point. The Astronomer Royal applied these remarks te 
the larger object-glasses of modern make, and explained that although their light 
grasping-power, and the small spurious discs of stars which they present in con- 
sequence of their large aperture (the size of this disc varying inversely with the 
aperture), render them of great value ; still, on the other hand, the imperfections 
of the atmosphere were rendered more apparent, so that it iseven, in some states 
of the air, better, as it is always more convenient, to use a smaller instrument. 

Mr. Hodgson called attention to some spots which had recently appeared on 
the sun, as bearing upon the position of the nucleus with regard to the general 
level of the photosphere. Mr. Carrington, while assenting to the theory of its 
depression, pointed out instances in which it was difficult of application. Professor 
Selwyn commented upon the arguments adduced by Kirchhoff, and considered 
them not borne out by observation. Mr. De la Rue, after having alluded to the 
stereoscopic combination of sun-pictures, which renders the truth of the astro- 
nomical view strikingly apparent, proceeded to point out the means now being 
adopted for the solution of this important problem, and also for the multiplication 
of the pictures obtained by photography, to which, in great measure, we must 
look for the hoped for solution, although in the minuter details of the sun’s 
surface, which change from hour to hour, a vast field of observation lies open. 


Royal Geographical Society, 12th May.—Colonel T. B. Collinson, R.E., 
gave a graphic description of the Ruins of Cassope, in Epirus, the spacious 
theatre of which would hold 3,000 people. 

Captain Mayne, R.N., next read a paper on a journey across Vancouver's 
Island, undertaken at the request of Governor Douglass. Most of the land 
travelled over was very good, and so well adapted for settlement as to make the 
opening of a road from the head of the Albeni Canal to Nanaimo highly bene- 
ficial to the whole colony. 

The third paper was on British Columbia, by William Kelly, F.R.G.S. The 
paper gave a detailed account of the extensive gold-fields. The Fraser river is 
stated to be open to vessels of from 18 ‘to 20 feet at all times of tide: after the 
channels are buoyed and lighthouses erected, it will be navigable as far as Yale. 





* The accom aying i represents the second transit as observed by the latter at | 
. *. on 


10h, 40m., G. the Ist instant, 







Mr. Kelly proposed to make the trade flow through 
Vermillion Pass, Pembina, and the Grand Trunk Canadian territory, vit i, 
under Mr. Macqueen performed the journey from Fort Bow to the fa 
in twelve days, vid the Vermillion Pass, whieh presents little difficulty ie 
gradient being only 1 in 135. New Westminster can be reached from P..’ the 
(Maine) in twenty-five days. mom Portland 


Geological Society, May 7.—The papers read were—*On Two New 
rinthodonts from the Edinburgh Coal-field, Lovomma Allmani, and Pho}; Laie. 
pisciformis,” by Professor Huxley. The former, described from 2 ene 
the hinder part of the cranium and some sternal plates, is from the of 
iron-stone ; the latter from a specimen placed in the British M merton 
Egerton and Lord Enniskillen. ‘On the Land Flora of the Devonian Period i 
N. E. America,” by Dr. Dawson; and “ On some Upper Eocene Fossils i a 
Isle of Wight,” by Dr. Sandberger. the 


Zoological Society, 13th May.—The specimens exhibited wore 
Desmursii and other African accipitres, by Mr. J. H. Gurney ; il] ; Are 
anatomy of the Impeyan Pheasant or Black Swan; some birds the 
Madagascar by Mr. Newton and Dr. Roch ; an enormous pair of antlers Ro 
forty-four points, supposed to be those of red deer from the Carpathian waa 
by Lord Powerscourt: their weight was stated to be 741b., and the length 
each antler 5 feet 8 inches. of 

The communications were, 1, ‘‘ Descriptions of new Species of Phyllopodogs 
Crustaceans,” by Dr. Baird; 2, “On Furina tectilis,” an alleged Venomony 
Australian serpent, by M. Krefft; 3, “On two Species of Deer from Formors,” 
by Dr. Sclater. These were forwarded from that island to the Society 
menagerie by Robert Swinhoe, Esq. One had been described as Cervus irs 
vanus; the other belonging to the group of Rusine deer, it was proposed to cj 
Cervus swinhoii. Dr. Sclater also called the attention of the meeting to the 
arrival of the Kagu (Rhinochetus jubatus), presented to the Society by Dp. ¢ 
Bennett, of Sidney, F.Z.S.; 4, “On Tylas Edwardii,” a new bird from Yad 
gascar, by Dr. Hartland ; 5, “On a new species of Dolphin from Northern An. 
tralia ;” “On aspecies of Bat (Lasivrus) from the Sandwich Islands ; ” and « ¢, 
a wingless Bird and Raven from the Island of Hawii,” by Dr. J. EB. Gray, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, 
Mowpay. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 p.m, 
TUESDAY. 


ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 4.P.m. Anniversary Meeting 


CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.m. 1. Continuation of 
** Malta and Alexandria Submarine Cable.”” By H.C. Forde, C.E. 2. “On the Electrics 
Tests employed during the construction of the Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, and « 
Insulating and Protecting Submarine Cables.’”” By C, W. Ciemans, C.E, 

STATISTICAL—12, St. James’s-square, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Powers of the Inclosure Comais 
sioners, and the Principles on which they have exercised them.” By J. W. Tottie, Esq. 

PATHOLOGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 P.m. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 4.e.m. Mr. C. T, Newton, ‘On Ancient Art," 


WepveEspDay, 

ROYAL LITERATURE—St. Martin’s-place, at 43 P.M. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 e.m., Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘‘On Progres of 
the Chemicsl] Arts, 1851—1862.” 

GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘‘On some Metamorphie Rocks in Banfiin 
and in East Sutherlandshire.” By Prof. R. Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.S. 2. ‘On the Geobg 
of the Gold-fields of Nova Scotia.’ By the Rev. D. Honeyman. 3. ‘On some Foul 
Crustacea from the Lower Coal-measures of Nova Scotia; on Eurypterus ; an¢ on some Teds 
of Crustacea in the Lower Silurian Rocks.’”” By J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G 


SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m. 
GRA PHIC—Flaxman Hall, University College, at 8 p.m. 
PHARMACEUTICAL—17, Bloomsbury-square, at 12 noon, Anniversary Meeting. 


THURSDAY. 
ROYAL—Burlington House, at8p.m. 1. ‘On the Feeoey of the Motion of Glaciers.” By 
W. Hopkins, Esq., F.R.S. 2. ‘‘ Experiments on Food: its Destination and Uses.” 
W. 8. Savory, Esq., F.R.S. 8. ‘* On a New Series of Organic Compounds containing Bone 
By Dr. Frankland, F.R.S. 4. ‘‘On the Properties of Sea Water.’ By Dr, Forchhsmaet 
(of Copenhagen). 
ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} P.M. 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. 
Fray. j 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.w., “On Coal as one of the great Materss 
of British Industry.” By Warington W. Smyth, Esq. 
SATURDAY. 
ASIATIC—5, New Burlington-street, at 3 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. 
LINN ZAN—Burlington House, at3 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. 
BOTAN {C—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park, at 3} p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 r.m. Professor Anderson, ‘Oa Agricalsan 
Chemistry.” 
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Erratum.—In a foot-note to the review of Professor Kirchhoff’s book 
the translator, Professor Roscoe, should have been mentioned as 
College, Manchester.” 
- aasalemmemanl ———— 
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The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
gATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains. 


ae 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

* sROTHER SAM'S LETTER nightly encored.—The New 
BROTH shich the renowned Spanish Dancer PEREA NENA 

Ballet, _—Monday, 1! 19, and during the week, com- 

vill spPeer ven, with THE WOLF AND THE LAMB: 

ag Mr. Chippendale, Mr. W. Farren, Miss Oliver, 
weer which, at r to Eight precisely (126th time), 
(R AMERICAN COUSIN; Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, 

0 Charles Young, &c.; with a New Spanish Ballet, LA 
ANDIGUMehte and the Corps de Ballet New 
D right, an rps de et. ew 
Moregos, Fanny "New Music by Don Nicolas Mannent. 








Seontthiog with MY HUSBAND'S GHOST. 


See enenereeeee 
R CHARLES HALLE'S BEETHOVEN 
RECITALS, at the ST. JAMES’S HALL. — Mr. 
Hallé begs to announce that he will repeat his 
BEETHOVEN RECITALS in the large room of St. James's 
Hall, on the afternoons of the subjoined dates :—Friday, 
May 23; Friday, May 30; Friday, June 6; Friday, June 13; 
Frida , June 20; Saturday, June 28; Friday, July 4; Friday, 
July il, To commence each day at Three o’clock precisely. 
Prices of admission :—Sofa stalls, numbered and reserved, 
£3. 2s. for the series, 10s. 6d. single ticket ; balcony, £1. 11s. 6d. 
for the series, 78. single ticket; unreserved seats, £1 for the 
series, 38. single ticket. ; 
Subseriptions received at CHAPPELL & CO.’s, 50, New 
Boud-street ; and at all the principal Music-sellers. 


QACHIM, PAUER, PIATTI, SANTLEY, 
ke., &c,, at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
af. JAMES’S HALL, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
MAY 19.—Merr Joachim will play Bach’s Prelude Fugue in 
C major, for violin solo, lead Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 59, 
sod join Herr Pauer and Signor Piatti in Schubert’s Trio in 
B fat. Herr Pauer will play ach’s Sonata in the Italian style 
for pianoforte solo. Vocalists, Mdme. Louisa Vinning an 
Mr. Santley.—Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s,— 
Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


TR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S TWO PER- 
FORMANCES OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC (Inter- 
rsed with Vocal Musie), on THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, 
AY 22 and JUNE 5, 18962, at 8T. JAMES’S HALL. To 
commence at Three o’clock. Vocalists:—Miss Banks, Miss 
Robertinag Henderson, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Santley. Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper will be assisted by Mr. Charles Halié, Mr. 
Stephen Heller, Herr Joaehim, and M. Sainton; at the 
Pianoforte, Mr. Benedict and Mr. Harold Thomas. Sub- 
— Tickets (fur reserved seats), 15s. each; Tickets for 
single performance 10s. 6d. To be had of Mr. LINDSAY 
SLOPER, 70, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, W.; and of all 
the principal Music-sellers. 


N R. HAROLD THOMAS’S MATINEE 

MUSICALE, at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street 
dt. James's, on MONDAY, MAY 19, to commence at HREE 
o'clock, Instrumentalists—MM,. Joachim, Piatti, Lazarus, 
Blumenthal, Cusins, and Prof. Sterndale Bennett (Mus. Doc.), 
Vocalists—Mme. Guerrabelia, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Santley, 
Conduetors—MM, Benedict and Lindsay Sloper. Tickets, 
half-a-guinea each ; family tickets (to admit three), one guinea. 
May be had at the gs music warehouses; and of Mr. 
HABOLD THOMAS, No, 37, Maddox-street, Bond-street, W. 


RIKELL’S PRIZE TRICKS— 

. HERR WILJALBA FRIKELL will repeat his wonderful 
tricks, the Bowls of Fish, and s Hat which produces every- 
thing, in his Entertainment of Natural Magic, at St. James's 
Hall, Piccadilly, every evening at eight, except Saturday ; 
wed hy — at een 3s. ; area, 2s. ; gallery, ls. 
at AUSTIN'S, 28, Piccadilly 8, 50, New Bond-street ; and 


poly TECHNIC.—-JAPAN.—Wilson’s Grand 
79.005 worams, Painted in Oil, by JAPANESE ARTISTS, 
wy: ") feet of canvas, and showing with scrupulous fidelity 
he Temples, Streets, Brid| es, Scenery, and Rivers 
a ¢ JAPANESE EMPIRE. is unique and curious 
rama was painted secretly, by native artists who would, if 
x tied have incurred the penalty of Death, and it will be 
; Half rif (commencing on THURSDAY, the 22nd MAY), 
“past One and Half-past Five.—Scientific Lectures by 
lematie ‘ H, Pepper.—New Gorgeous Scenic Optical and 
- A ountain Spectacle.—Musical Entertainments and 
ntifal + abe’ Buckland, Esq., and the Brousil Family.— 
olera lving Views illustrating London in Ancient and 
mes.— Paris as it is.—The Holy Land.—America.— 
: err and Monitor.— See Weekly Programme of Eight 
‘. s.—-Open from Twelve to Five and Seven to Ten.— 
on, One Shilling. 
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OLMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE, 
2M PLE” E FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE 
SRW ot ths ee in Jerusalem in 1854, is NOW ON 

=~ GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street. 


—— 1s, 













y Se _ —_— — 
OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S 
THE Pinot PARK, 
D PRUIT EXHIBITION OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
tte to be’ he take place on WEDNESDAY, MAY 28th. 
4 Men — at the Gardens only, by orders from 
ibition, gr Fy gant, Bosiety, price 5s. ; or on the day of 


The Gates open at TWO o'clock. 












0 SESS tReet ome aii : 
YAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 
ittion b rg and urgent appeals which are made for 
on the Bene’ pomae less and destitute sick render it impera- 
at 4 peony 4 the continued bounty of the 
7 © them to persevere in the exten- 

5 7eem of relief afforded by this Hospital. 
5, 4g rte year, in addition to 1,190 in-patients, no less 
Christmae en received the benefit of this Charity. 
ion of indo tional wards have been opened for 
‘ v Treasurer, Epwarp 
» Exq., Nicholas-lane, and at the Hospital. 


STANFORD 8, SMITH, Bec. 
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Rost GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — 
The ANNIVERSARY will be held, at Burlington 


MONDAY, the 26th instant, at ONE . The 
DINNER will take place at Willis’s | at SEVEN p.m 
recisely ; the Prociions Hlece Sir Roderick I. Murchison, ‘in 


he Chair. 


Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained at the Office 
Whitehall-place, 8.W. V6, 


EATHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. The 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Sogiety will be 
held on TUESDAY, MAY 26th, at Four o'clock precisely, 


at 4, St. Martin’s-place, v 
THOMAS WRIGHT, } Honorary 
JAMES HUNT, Secretari 











WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
Immepiate AND Dereregep ANNUITIES AND ExDOWMENTS. 
~ ew Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s, 
olicies ted nst ENTS totally 
disabling Ee iecorth tes - poe a fale > ~ emg 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments, 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 

£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
amare Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 

tations. 


EmPowsRED BY Spgcrat Act or Paruiament, 1849, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





64, Cornhill, E.C. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 


No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


DIRECTORS. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
“a votton, Esq., b.cx.., William James Lancaster, 
’.R.S 


RS, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.8. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
F.R.8. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., 
~~ D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 








Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 





Examrprzs of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected for the 
whole term of life at the undermentioned ages :-— 








| 
Age | Duration Bonus Bonus 
when of in in 

Assured. Policy. Cash. Reversion. 
|, Ben Sede ot Bp ted 

7 years | 2970 | #6 Q 0 

20 14 years 36 2 0 73:10 O 
| 21 years 44 8 0 82 0 0 

7 years 4913 6 | 8410 0 

40 14 years 61 2 0 95 10 0 
21 years 765 26 | 108 00 

| 7 years 95 4 6 127 10 0 

60 14 years | 117 2 6 14410 0 
21 years 144 1 O 165 10 O 


| | 


*.* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


he tA* LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1843. 
HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1561, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1962 :— 


During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,040; of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £361,960 ; 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 3s. lld., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society’s existence. ‘ 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society's Income is now £100,980. 8s. 2d, 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. a 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 2s. 9d. 

The following Table, in eontinuation of that presented in the 














ast Annual Report, will best iliustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 
No. of 
New Sums Annual Total Accumula- 
Year Policies} Assured Premiums tions from all 
Isgsued,| thereby. therefrom. sources. 
& s. d. &£ s. d, 
1856 .......- 603 24,451 6,697 18 3 202,110 7 2 
|. fone 572 221,122 7,735 9 6 233,065 1 7 
1858 . 6538 235,350 8,582 0 9 274,797 16 4 
1859 . 812 294,495 (10,172 19 6 300,444 5 3 
1860 2... .0006 902 336,200 (11,312 15 9 360,630 3 0 
BOE scccentes 1,115 361,960 (12,868 311 414,231 6 0 





Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





NITY FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 


City. 

The Shareholders of theve Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing su capitals of nearly Two 

United Annual Incomes, £130,000, Good bonus, liberal 
rates, and popular features. to any amount in connec- 
tion with Life Policies. 

The Premium Tacomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1960 by up- 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds. 

CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





annual average value of New Assurances has 

Million cating, being the mepest business transacted in t 

period by any Life Assurance Office. 

From 1846 to 1851 the amount of Assurances 
GEREEOE GOR: thedscestcdtitindctinitiodie 

From 1851 to 1856 the amount of Assurances 
pe RS: act ais sodas 

From 1856 to 1861 the amount of Assurances 
effected was 


£2,245,461 13 0 
2,541,840 6 1 
2,902,958 14 6 





Total in fifteen years 


Accumulated Fund...............£1,915,192, 17s, 7a. 
314.497 ll 1 


The Directors invite particular attention to the 
New Terms and Conditions of the STANDARD Policy. 


FREE ASSURANCE. 

The Assured under these Policies may proceed to and resida 
in any part of the world without payment of extra Premium; 
may serve in Militia and Volunteer Corps, in time of or 
war, within the United Kingdom ; and, further, no Policy of 
five years’ duration shall be liable to any ground of challen 
whatever connected with the original documents on which t 
Assurance was granted, 

POLICIES OF FIVE YEARS’ DURATION effected for 
the whole term of life at a uniform rate of Premium, may be 
renewed within thirteen months of date of lapsing, on payment 
of a fine ; during which period the risk shall be binding on the 
Company, in the event of death, subject to the deduction of 


Premiums unpaid and Fines. 
9 
POLICIES of less than FIVE BARS DURATION 


may be renewed within thirteen mont 


terms. 
DER VALU 


SURR 
Annual Pasmium on ‘ Wit 


ANNUAL Paeemiums on those * Without Profits,’’ 
granted on such Policies within their value. 


By Order of the Directors, 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Kesident Secretary. 


Lonpor, 82, King William-street. 


—_—— 








anted, after nt of ong 
Profit ol , or THREES 
Loans 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 

INVESTMENTS can be made either in the SHARE or 
DEPOSIT DEPARTMENTS, with prompt withdrawal when 
required. The Interest allowed is five per cant, BOF annum on 
shares and four per cent. on deposits, paid half-yearly. No 
pone? liability, and the taking of land is quite optional. 

epositors do not become shareholders, and the latter oniy 
participate in any profits above the guaranteed interest The 
Society has paid from four and a-half to seven cent. to 
sharehulders, and they have received five and a-half per cent. 
for the past year. Prospectuses explanatory of the Share 
Deposit, and Land Department will be sent free of charge and 
postage to any part of the world. Plots of land for sale in 
eighteen counties, giving the freehold franchise and securing o 
safe investment. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


————— 


“ HE RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN 
HEROES BY HER MAJESTY.” A Copy of this 
magnificent Chromo-Lithograph TO BE SOLD for 30s.—Also 
the ** LUNDON REVIEW," complete from its Commence- 
ment in July, 1860, to the Present Time. Price 10s. 
Address, R. R. 8., 6, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 














G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, end pronoenesd by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used,.—Sold by all 


Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


——_ — eh 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
NEW PATENT DOUBLE-REFLECT- 
ING KAR TRUMPET. 


r ; JHE 
By JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.S. 
ELLIOTT, BROTHERS 30, Strand, London. 


————— 


CHOICE PORT OF 1868 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
t EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
ite present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
t at 36s., 428., and 488. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 


24s. and Ss. per dos. 
Superior Claret 36s. 428. 468. 605.726. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry 


240. 308. 4, 

Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
BROTEY .cccccvecccceccovvccoccessocveees 36s. 425.488. ,, 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 368. 420. 488.608, ,, 
Hock and Moselle .., 308, 36s, 488, 608. to 120s, ,, 
Sparkling dittO .........cccccecseeeeees GOs. 645.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 669.788, ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
diately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 165, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 90, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D, 1667.) 


eee 
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INTAGE WINE OCOMPANY. 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 


Best wine at the price ever imported. 

Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s, and 20s. per dozen. 
Pare, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. 
Samples for 1s. 6d. 

VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 

14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 


-——__o— 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstaniisuxD A.D, 1700, 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of at Bn ar 
The following are some of the prices for Ivory-handied Knives 
—each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 


warranted :— 
s.d. s. d. s. d. s ks 


8. 
Table Knives per dozji4 0,16 0/19 0/23 ©| 25 | 29) 33 
Dessert ditto... | 0/12 0/15 0/18 0; 20 23 | 28 
Carvers,Joint,perpair)4 6 5 6| 6 6) 7 6 9/11 





ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 

DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 

varied and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 

are continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
r 








Electro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 
2s. £2.23. £8. £8. £3. 
Britannia Metal, set of 5...) 3 0,3 6 3104 0) 5 10 5 15 
- 9 » 6... 4 6413 6 05 87 7717 
Block Tin, set of 6... 018 1102 02 22 8 217 
oy o» oo «7 oe oof 2 2 0 213'217'3 4 314 
Electro Plate, setof4 ...112 8121214 015 0151526 0 


Pe LSCTROSLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated, 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed 





























“Fivptx. | Rexpsgp. | Krno’s. |Livy. 
nd . - | 

ebi<s » siSi a ve 
Saif) 2 131812) & 
Oa" | & ai"|® 

— — -- )-— | COC + > ss = 

s. d.j 8.) 8. | &} 8) 8] 8 

ee 33.0) 40/| 44 | 58 | 54/ 66| 58 
Table Forks 99 $1 0) 33 | 4% | 56 | 54) 64) 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0; 29| 32 | 40/37 | 46! 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, | 24 0/30] 32 | 42 | 37) 48| 43 
Tea Spoons ,, | 14 6/18 | 22 | 26/| 26| 32! 26 








DEANE & CO’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application, 
or post free, 





DEANE & CO. (Opening to the Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
D R. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Beigium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual] remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RUKUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKRTS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS A¥FECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician i;: Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


** IT consider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a thera- 
peutic agent of great value,” 








Dr. LANKBSTER, F.R.S., 
Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museum, 
** T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy,” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.5., 
Author of the “‘ Spas of Germany.” 

* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, aud that it does not cause the nausea and 
indiges'i m too often consequent on the administration of the 
Vale Oil.”’ 








Dr. LAWRANCE, P 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
I invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
pre'erence to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend- 
ing a genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS 
DESTROYED.” 





Da. Ds Joxen’s Liaut-Browx Cop Livxe Om is sold 
only in Inrseiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od.; 
Quarts, 0s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavrioy,— Beware of Proposed Substitctions, 
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SCOTT ADIE’S : 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKET R. 
) 














a 
IN GREAT VARIETY OF SCOTCH FABRICS, oy 
Suited for all Seasons and Climates, and perfectly adapted for Yachting, Travelling, ang the ’ ae 
SCOTT ADIE solicits the honour of an inspection of his New SPRING LINENS and Latter 
LINDSEY WOOLSEYS, and SPUN SILKS, for Ladies’ Dresses and Petticoats. SCOTOR Share feed 
MAUDS, CARRIAGE and TRAVELLING RUGS, in great choice. Ws, rene 
Also the REAL VICUGNA and HIMALAYA SHAWLS and CLOAKINGS. > 2 
All kinds of Shetland Shawls and Veils, and Scotch Hosiery. ap fon 
Knickerbocker and Highland Suits for Boys. often fou 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL TARTAN WAREHOUSE, a 
SCOTT ADIE, 115 & 1l5a, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF VIGO-STRER? mente 
— 15, 
FAMILY MOURNING. i 
MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PUROHASIN TIO. 
ee ey eet Tie | ot 
Sisal anavente and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. ». ee ee Reascesig ° om 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, building, a2 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. | 

JAY’S. 

lustrate: 
° :— ome Ho 
GUSH AND FERGUSON’S aye 
CELEBRATED n, a ~ 
Brass Bedste 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS, fie si 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. neg daa 
from £2, 13s. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, w. HE P: 
The RI] 
"aS ey wenty-five y 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS XXXI, No. 6,105, PlateD by 
slrer thet cs: 





HOBBS’S CHANGEABLE KEY BANK LOCK, + le 


Price £10 and upwards. A small uset 


durability, as f 
HOBBS’S PATENT PROTECTOR LOCKS, 
8s. and upwards. 


HOBBS’S MACHINE-MADE LEVER LOCKS, 


2s. and upwards. 







~ = 















12 Table Forks. 
12 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert Fork 
12 Dessert Spoo 
12 Tea Spoons . 
6 Egg Spoons, 

2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Gravy Spoon 
2 Salt Spoons, g 
1 Mustard Spoo; 
] Pair of Sugar 
! Pair of Fish C 
1 Butter Knife 

1 Soup Ladle ,.. 
1 Sugar Sifter... 





The Machine-made Locks are adapted for every purpose for which Locks are required at prices that dd 
competition. 






Illustrated Lists of Locks, Iron Safes, and Doors, Cash Bowes, §’c., sent free on application to 


HOBBS & CO. 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC 


Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
e INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 
Pp, S. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
37, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, EF 















mar; Total... 






Any article to 
chest to contain 

&e., £2. 15s. Tea: 
eruet and liqueur 
Minds of re.» ating 


UTLER) 

assortment 
“ranted, is on 
. . are remuner; 







































































































& S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED | INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNBS Ivory H 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES has been, during twenty-five years, emphatic ty 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, —s by the eg» Lapa ne r. — Pg a 
: ® pubdhe, as the best remec or acidity 0 = 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), heeetbate,” headache, gout, an indigestion, and i" “eh Ivory Han 
In conjunction with their City Premises, aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for J “inch Fine Tyo 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect Ne inch Ivory Balan 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO, Im, inch Fine Ivo 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock | Bond-street, London; and sold by all respects ~ Finest Afric 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments, throughout the world. ee hee “o Silver 
, . s "y = a) ‘a r > y 2 y . 
GOODS CARKIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE N? MORE MEDICINE. — We ft Perales... 
lustrated Catal cate N BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chrowe On 
lustrated Catalogues gratis end post-f ee. pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, OP" BEB. tro ort... 









. 7 : . gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, "5 

O W LANDS’ MAC A Ss SAR OIL— sleeplessness, dieteaalba. flatulency, phlegm, coups 

This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, billows, and wp 
repute for its unprecedented success in promoting the growth, orders, debility, scrofula, ‘atrophy. — Andrew ” 
restoring and beautifying the Human Hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, * 























10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20 Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. 
Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. f at 1s. 14d.; 11b., 28. 9d. ; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du ban 
ag0n ; 





*,* Ask for ““ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & 
NSE Oo eg ae : Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 638 street, 
[HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! | street $00, Strand’; 8, Charing-eros; 64, Bake 


all grocers and chymists. —+ 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS OUGHS. COLDS. consumPmd 
are confidently recommended as a simple but certain ASTHMA’ BRON HITIS, NEURALGIA © 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the MATISM. &c. are i an lieved by Dr. 4. 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly BROWNE'S SHLORODTN - ‘ nsequence of th 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the dinary eff f thi ed sabe Toprincipll 
“‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” ee Leen indiaae" or aaan eens oe 

Norron’s Pics act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; | Chiorod on - cana we led Frm having io 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; | “one ath the nie °7 D “J Collis Browne's 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the pecs A. a h Ps a ae f medi 
benefits to be derived from their use. | Gugraved therecs;" A while Gen '¢ 
































































Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, i | Seccmnpeny each Sette. : 
town in the kinedom. , » and tis, each, im every | ‘gole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 3% 9 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘“‘ Norroy’s Prtts,” and do not ; street, Bloomsbury, London. o 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, Price in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriss® 











May 17, 1862.] 
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EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 
pRIVATE HOUSES, d the burglar to open them, 
reduced prices; man ured in one sheet of steel, 
a! faci foot, super. ; in iron, ye foot. 
ot 3s sider say8,—“" Messrs. Clark & Co., of 1 Gate-street, 
in-field neve, recent yee res a New ot Revel 
: tter, for w have obtained 
Revalving Sboth, in addition to bein 


f bein snp ot eagle plang 
tage o remar simple, and con- 
che Ly out of order. ‘All the complicated 
sequently tus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
ie aay cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

i d to think they will be largely used, both for 
ee. - —a - private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
shop frond in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
often “ated by their use without extra cost.” 
= tuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
rous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


pume 





cL 
DIDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUs- 
R TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
LAS Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
ING | ae enpion brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
e of oy Reqa teen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
teponce per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 


building, and may be seen in ~veration daily at the 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Ilustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude, 
pate, |< 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He has 
Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 11s. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 14s. 6d. ; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each ; hand- 
come Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from £2. 13s. 6d. to £20. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 





TS. 

















$24 es ee 
. PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., 
105, is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, a3 follows :— 
| Fiddle Thread or! King’s 
—— | orold | Bruns- |_ Lily or 
| Silver wick |Pattern.| Military 
‘Pattern. Pattern. | &e. 
\£04'£6.d.\/2 8s. dJ£ sa. d, 
13 Table Forks ........0.000.. 113 02 40/210 0215 O 
t dofe ]2 Table Spoons ............ 1113 0 3 40:210 215 O 
pes that de 12 Dessert Forks ............ 11 40112 0/115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .......... 1 4 0112 0'115 O}117 O 
12 Tea Spoons ...........+.. 1016 0120/16 0170 
ym to 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls| 010 0013 6:'015 6.015 O 
2Sauce Ladies ............ 06008: 0°09 O90 9 6 
E. ¢. 1 Gravy Spoon ............ 0 66010 0/011 © 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls} 0 340 46,0 5 0/0 5 O 
— 1 Mustard Spoon,gt.bow!! 0 180 2 3°02 610 2 6 
st Indies 1 PairofSugar Tongs..|0 2603 6,04 G20 4 6 
8 ’ 1 Pair of Fish Carvers....1 4 01 7 6,110 0} 112 0 
1 Butter Knife ............| 260656/;0600 7 ~0 
1 Soup Ladle .............. /010 0017 0/017 O10 0 
UID 1 Sugar Sifter............... 109 3304 6/0 5 00 6 G 
| SD SS | a | 
” } Total.............. 1919 91310 314196 ]16 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 





chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2, 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All 
inds of re-plating done by the patent process. 












































), UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the ‘world, all 
arranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
t are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
N, E. om beste 
OE Bsa ne (Dessert; 
I <nives | Knives Carvers 
MAGNES vory Haxpuxs, Per | Per | Per 
api Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
y of the sat Linch I e. d.| s. d.| s. d, 
4 and one rm vory Handles .............0+... 12 6 10 0; 4 8 
pecially for | inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 10/11 6; 483 
perfect ig Ivory Balance Handles ...... 168 0 |;|40 | 4 6 
& CO., 1% inch Fine Ivory Handles ............ i4 0 | 17 0/1738 
pectable Chea uch Finest African Ivory Handles) 32 0 | 26 0 | 11 0 
~ yobs Leshiimesnakaiinl 4 0 |33 0 | 12 6 
’ e il 
: Festa nena, Bier} go 0 as 0 17 « 
iehel- Recs gains aarseesaseeee 
, any Pattern > een le, 25 0 | 19 0 7 6 
a Handles, of any Pattern ....... 84 0 | 54 0 | 21 0 
ye “= 45D Horn Hanpuirs. — 
oy re, hin @ As? Forks PER pozEn. 
n y, De 8 ee lteter ll 0 8 6 2 6 
ce ns, o nce Handles bennbshnnbestony: 21 0/17 0 4 6 
: Du Bary? OY orn Rimmed Shoulders se 117 0140 4 0 
son; AE ~*ery Strong Riveted Handles} 12 0 | 9 0 3 0 
" 18, 48 7) . : . ~ e : *5 “2 - 
oe largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives an‘ 
: ~4, cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
oul ; 
sug ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
wy Dt. @: be had RNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
of Tost ae, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
tons of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 





~ Fiate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 










. oe ot Water Dish : : 

, es, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
me oe Reis bee Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
- edical s, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 


& Brass Bedsteads A A . 
Be ete 5 » Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
— Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
om Th 38, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
i 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 












Mee CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

i 

re ecinte of Ue cnginntii io of the ° or oe 
250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, 

34, Old Bund-street.—The whole of the Stock of the 
late Tuomas Covrtyey, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornaments. 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 











OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 

EET, BOND-STRERT, where all communications are to 

be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 








ENTLEMEN desirous of extending the 
business of FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE may be 
appointed AGENTS, either publicly recognized or private, by 
addressing Letters to “‘ No. 1150,” Crry or Guasacow Bax, 
Argyle-street, Glasgow. 








NEW MUSIC. 


HE NADIRA MAZURKA. 
By Ciement Gopsoy, Esq. 
Price 3s. 
Boosty & Sons, 28, Holles-street, W. 





ri*HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 542, forMay 17th, 

Price Ong Penny, contains :—A Life's Secret: Chap. 
XX. The Years Gone By. Illustrated by Gilbert.—A Trip to 
North Devon : Chap. IIT. Lynmouth.— Henry Mackenzie.—The 
Tale of a West End Suburb. By Rev. J. Stoughton —Adven- 
tures on Lake Superior: III. Indians, Incidents, and Mis- 
fortunes.—By the “‘ Englishwoman in America.”—Old Parish 
Bequests. True Courage.—At the Polytechnic, 


London: 58, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 
HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 420, for 
May 17th, Price Onx Penxy, contains:—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century: Chaps. XX XIX. and XL.—Mercy and Judgment.— 
Recollections of the Rev. Dr. Boxz. By Rev. G. Gogerly.—A 
Visit to Tyre. With View of the Port of Tyre, sketched on 
the spot.—Lceaves from my Portfolio. By a Missionary in 
Bengal. XI. The Child of the Prison.—Putrit 1n THE 
Famrty: Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes.—The Hour Glass. 
—Paces ror tur Youna: Ellen Vincent, or Dawnings of the 
New Life: Chap. III. Scripture Enigma, &e. 


Retigiovus Tract Socrerty, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 








WORKS _BY THE REV. JOHN 
STEVENSON, D.D.:— 


I. 
CURIST ON THE CROSS: An Exposition of Psalm 


xxii. The Twenty-first Thousand. Price 7s. 6d. 


II. 
THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD: An Exposition of 
Psa'm xxiii. The Twenty-fourth Thousand, Price 5s. 
IIT. 


GRATITUDE: An Exposition of Psalm ciii. 


Seventh Thousand, Price 6s. 
1v. 
JOY IN GOD. 


Price Is. 
v. 
THE SEED: An Extract from “ Christ on the 
Cross.’ Price 3d., or 21s. per 100. 
VI. 
ETERNAL LIFE: An Extract from “ Christ on the 
Cross.” Price 3d., or 21s. per 100. 


VII. 
THE SHEPHERD: An Extract from “The Lord 
our Shepherd.” Price 3d., or 21s. per 100. 


Vill. 
NO WANT: An Extract from “ The Lord our 
Shepherd.” 


Price 3d., or 21s. per 100. 
1x. 
PERFECT LOVE: Memorials of John and Elizabeth 
Wolfe. Price 2s, 6d. 
Sexvey, Jackson, & Havurmay, 54, Fleet-street, London. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


HE SPEECH OF H.LH. PRINCE 
NAPOLEON in the French Senate, ‘‘ On the Temporal 
Power of the Pope ;"" March, 1862. 


Rivixetoxs, Waterloo-place, London, 


The 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS LN COUNCIL.” 

NRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New Series. 
Two Volumes. Post Octavo. 14s. 

4RIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New 
Edition. Two Volumes. 9s. 


OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Darr tt WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bouryx, West Strand. 


This Day is Published, with a VIGNETTE, after a Design by 
J. NOEL PATON, Crown 8vo., Cloth, 8s. 6d., 


RELIGIO CHEMICI ESSAYS. 
By Greoree Witson, F.R.S.E., 


Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Macsrrtaw & Co., Cambridge and London, 





Just published, post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d., 
OETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
Translated into English Verse by the Translator of 
** Torquato Tasso.” 
London: D, Nurr, 270, Strand, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of 
** High Church and No Church.” 
** This book has high qualities.””— Blackwood. 


** The touching picture of Tarby’s life and family has, we 
think, never been surpassed by Dickens.” —John Bull, 


MES. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newton 


Crostaxp. Three vols. 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
8.C. Haus. Two vols. 


SATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reade. 
** An original, well-written book.” —Daily News. 
WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. 
C. Stuanr Savitz. Three vols, (May 21.) 
Hurst & Buacxerr, 13, Great Mariborongh-street, 


Now Ready, in Two vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 39s., 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 





Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Hus- 
pe by his Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. 
LIPHANT. 


** Mrs. Oliphant’s work is admirable, presenting a most living, 
consistent, vivid picture of Irving.” —Macmillan’s Muguzine. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by Holman 
Hunt, 6s., bound. Forming the new volume of ‘‘ Hurst 
& Blackett's Standard Library.” 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By Henry F. Cuortxy. Two vols., with 
Portraits, 21s. (May 21.) 

Ilunst & Buacxzrtrt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


—_—— —_———_ -——— +. LL 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In Two vols., post 8yo., cloth, illustrated, 


CRUISE UPON WHEELS; or, Autumn 
Wanderings among the Deserted Post Roads of France. 
By Cuaries Atiston Contrns, 
Author of ‘*The Eye-Witness,” &o, 
London: RovtiepGr, Warner, - Rovut.teoa#, Farringdon- 
street. 


MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, with Dlustrations, Post 8vo., %., 
( N THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES 


BY WHICH OBCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY 
INSECTS, and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. 


By Cuarves Darwiy, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ Voyage of a 
Naturalist,” ‘‘ Origin of Species,” &e, 


Joun Murzay, Albemarle-street. 


New Edition, in one vol., 12mo., limp cloth, pp. 14, with 
103 Lilustrations, 

PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION IN 

ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c. Useful to the 
Practical Builder, By Wituram Buanp, Esq. 
BEING VOL, 111* OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY 
SERLES. 

J.3. Vintun, 26, Ivy-lane; ad 204, City-road, 





Second Edition, in one vol., 12mo., limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
Q UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 

By W. D. Hamrrton and E, Lreview, M.A. 


FORMING VOLS. V. AND VI. OF WEALE’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


J.8. Vintur, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 





Fourth Edition, in one vol., 12mo., Ilmp cloth, with lilustra- 
tions, price 3s. 6d., 
RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS; with a Full 
Account of the Westminster Clock and Bells. 
By E. B. Destsox, M.A., Q.C. 
FORMING VOLS. LXVII. AND LXVIII. OF WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
J, 8. Virrvr, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road. 


HE PERILS OF POLICY HOLDERS, 
AND THE LIABILITIES OF LIFE OFFICES, 
reviewing the history of the last two years, and the present 
aspect of the Insurance Societies of the United Kingdom, in a 
Second Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
By WittraM Caprenter. 
Price One Shilling. 
Also, the Third Edition of the First Letter on the same 
subject. Price One Shilling. 
WittiaM Carpenter, 73, Newgate-street, E.C. 


JOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
be HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Btrand, 


Charles XII . 6d, 








ERTIIRID « cccccccecsccdeenindiebenapeapneres . Bd, 
Louis XIV. . 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d. 

Exercises ......+0:..- ls. 6d, 
Groene, with, Tatlen Webes. . coccesctesereneesssacenecens’ ls. 6d, 
Horace, with Latin N0te8....0....-cccecececeseeeeesees Is. 6d. 


Wiis GIRS BURIED DEINUEED  accnanccsescecescanamnaienshin ls, Od, 

Chapsal's Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 

~ The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 

La Fontaine's Fables ..............cccssssevescsesererees Is, 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards, 


f Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 








Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of ) List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 
a postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library, 
stamp, German List. 
. Catalogue of School Drawing Materials, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY 
L. BOOTH, 
307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, two vols., Post 8vo., cloth boards, price 2is., 
LA BELLE MARIE: a Romance. 
By feo, Aatas of “Smugglers and Foresters,” “ Earl's 


AN EPOCH OF MY LIFE: Memoirs 
of COUNT JOHN ARRIVABENE. With 
Notes, and Six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico. 
from the original, with Notes, by C. Augrvangyr. Crown 


8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
WAIFS AND STRAYS. Chiefly from 


the CHESS-BOARD. By Captain H. A. Kexwepy, Presi- 
dent of the Bristol Athenzum Chess Club ; late President of 
the Brighton Chess Club and a Vice-President of the British 
Chess ion. In Feap. Bvo., price 4s, 

Just ready, 


THE CRAWFORDS. By Caroline 


Ricxerrts, author of ‘* Colonel Repton’s Daughters,” One 
vol., price 5s. 


Now ready, a Fourth und Cheaper Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. James Prcrort, B.A., author of “ Recol- 
wy of College Days,” &, One vol., crown 8vo., price 


Third Thousand. A New and Cheap Edition. Now feady, 
price 2s. 6d., 


ELKERTON RECTORY; Being Part 


the Second of “‘ Twenty Years in the Church.” By the Rev. 
J. Pycorort, B.A. 


Now ready, in one volume, 5s., cloth boards, a New Edition, 
TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH, 


with the Second Part, ‘‘Elkerton Rectory,” bound in one 
volume, extra cloth. Part I. being “ y Struggles,” and 
Part II. ‘‘ Elkerton Rectory.” 


These two popular works, forming in the whole a touching 
story of a clergyman’s life, will form a valuable present for a 
young curate, or any one interested in the working of the 

hurch system in the country. It will be read with equal 
interest by laymen, and may be said with truth to be a book 


for all. 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


AGONY POINT; OR, THE GROANS 


OF “GENTILITY.” By the Rev. J. Prcrorr, B.A., 
author of *‘ Twenty Years in the Church,” &. One volume, 
crown 8vo. Price 5s., extra cloth. 


SHAKESPEARE. Reprint of the First 


Folio.—The Rare Edition of 1623.—Now ready, Part I., con- 
taining the Comedies, in op pepciels binding, peice 10s. 6d. 
MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDIES, IIIS. 
TORIES AND TRAGEDIES, PUBLISHED ACCORDING 
TO THE TRUE ORIGINAL COPIES. London: Printed 
by Isaac laggard and Edward Blount, 1623, and now to be 
reprinted in one volume. The size to range with at, Demy 
Octavo Epirions or THe Port's Worxs—page Ay om 
line for line—word for word; with carefully-execut ac- 
similes of the Original Typographical Ornaments. 

Part Il. ‘THE HISTORIES,” at Press. 








‘MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
In demy 8vo., with Portrait and Maps, 20s. Vol. III., 


_JISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
ealled FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
By Tuomas Cagiye. 


Now ready, and to be had at all Libraries, 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo., 
NORTH AMERICA. By Antnony TRoLLops, 
Author of the ‘‘ West Indies and the Spanish —_, : 
ay 19, 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. id 


Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 


CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT 

VARIANCE; with Remarks on the Historical Character, 

Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing Importance of the Earlier 
Chapters of Genesis. 

By Jon» H. Peart, M * 
Fourth edition, with additio. >! 
Egypt,” ‘* Hofner’s Nile Deposits,”’ and “* Darwin on Species,” 
and Replies to ‘* Types of Mankind,” and Goodwin on Mosaic 

y in ‘* Essays and Reviews.” 

‘« This instructive essay. . . . is admirably adapted for 
the designed end. The style is lucid and vigorous; the argu- 
ment sold and convincing. ’— Record. 

“* A very seasonable work.” —Church of England Magazine. 

“ Written with elegance, talent, and still better with a com- 

tent knowledge of the subject, and excellent judgment.” — 

lectic Review. 

‘** The most prominent facts are well handled by him, and we 
welcome his k es one which combines more than most 
books on the subject, fairness of statement, abstinence from 
undue theorising, and unimpaired belief. ’"’— Guardian, 


London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 








Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
iustrations from ‘‘ Bunsen’s 





Now published, 
f ete BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun HI 


Buerroy. 
I. His Narvee.—Introductory. A Vision of Mighty Book- 
Hunters. iniscences, Classification. The and 


the Auction Haunter. 

Il. Hus Fuxcrioss.—The Hobby. The Desultory Reader, 
or Bohemian cf Literature. The Collector and the Scholar. 
The Gleaner and his Harvest. Pretenders. His Achievements 


in the Creation of Libraries. The ion of Literature. 
Librarians. 

Ill. Hrs Cuws.—Clubs in General. The Structure of the 
Book Clubs. The Roxburghe Club. Some -Cluab Men. 


IV. Boox-Civs Lirsratves.—Geners'ities. John Spalding. 
— Wodrow. The Early Northern Saints. Sermons 
tones. 
In crown 8vo., priee 7s, 6d. 


Witt Bracewoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











come 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS. PO ea 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPyy 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPs, 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., F.R.GS8., 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &. 


With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising 
150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. arly 


Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5. 15s. 6d. 
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© No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s new Atlas without seeing that it is the best which 
ever been published in this country.”—The Times. s 

“ Of the many noble atlasses prepared by Mr. Johnston, and published by Messrs. Blackwood 4 
this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will deserve to be the most popular," 
Atheneum. 4 

“ We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, whereye 
have attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing.” —Saturday Review. ™ 

“‘ The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears in the Royal Atlas, than whis, 
it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect.”—Morning Herald. 

“This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useful and complete, of 
all existing atlases.’ —Guardian. 

“ There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps equal in beanty ang 
completeness to the Royal Atlas just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston.” —Ezaminer. 

“¢ An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it with others, since the publication of the first 
some two years ago until now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that this is by far the mog 
complete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued.’’—Scotsman. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








REV. JOHN STOUGHTON’S NEW WORK. 


SeconD THOUSAND. OF DIRE 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
CHURCH & STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGo; 
BEING 
A HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS Tue Reror’ 


FROM 1660 TO 1663. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, 


appealed to the 
assist the Direc 


Author of “ Ages of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. Company ’s oper 

“Mr, Stoughton delights us by the manly, impartial, and moderate style of his book. It would commercial pre 

impossible more fairly to describe circumstances calculated to excite the emotions of religious bodies. Th happy to say th 
author is singularly free from those prepossessions which too often make the ecclesiastical historian a mer has been reali 

partisan. The whole story will be found in this volume told with a philosophic calmness, and in a tolera, FURIBG 

charitable spirit, which wins our highest commendation.” —Daily News. The year was, 
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London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 


ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR MAY 


(Price 2s. 6d.), rhe ell 


Contains the second portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. 


specimens included in the division given with this number are Engravings from works in jewellery ’ gol mr 
silver, porcelain, lace, stained glass, Medieval metal, mosaic pavement, floorcloth, cabinet reg 
(comprising drinking fountains, lamps, stoves, fenders, &c. &c.). The present portion of the an 
contains a faithfully copied representation of the Kean Testimonial. In the part is also comprised 
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interesting articles on the Exhibition, more especially that portion relating to the Fine Arts; ion , 
various Exhibitions now open, and an article on “ John Cross,” by James Dafforne, illustrated with Eng fe A Ster ling, 
copied from his best works. ll Ssurance, 
The Line Engravings are, “The First Sunbeam,” from the picture by T. Faed, A.R.A. 8 ‘Tam happ 
Lumb Stocks, A.R.A.; and “ Apollo and Daphne in the Vale of Tempe,” engraved by E. Brandart Ppy 
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SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 








Trustees. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 


SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, BART. 


HENRY POWNALL, ESQ. 


Wirectors. 
Chairman—THE LORD ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART. 


JOHN ASHBURNER, ESQ., M.D. 
T. M. A. BATARD, ESQ. 
LIEUT.-COL. BATHURST. 


JOHN GARDINER, ESQ. 
J. W. HUDDLESTON, ESQ., Q.C. 
CHARLES OSBORNE, ESQ. 


Sankers. 
SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, BART., AND CO. 





FOUNDED IN 1845. 





R E POR T 


OF DIRECTORS, AND STATEMENT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE ORDINARY MEETING OF 
PROPRIETORS, held on the 7th of MAY, 1862, 


LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, in the Chair. 


Tue Report oF THE Directors, made in the Spring of last year, | tions of the Society, without in the smallest degree touching any por- 


appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the Office, to 
assist the Directors in making 1861 the most successful year of the 
Company’s operations ; and, notwithstanding the absence of general 
commercial prosperity throughout the country, the Directors are 
happy to say that in many respects the desired result of their appeal 
has been realised. 

The year was, however, remarkable in the experience of this Office, 
as it is believed it was in that of other similar Institutions, for the 
number of lapsed Assurances, especially in those districts where 
industry has been impeded by the suspension of our commercial rela- 
tions with America. 

At the same time the business effected has been greater than at 
any former period, the New Premiums amounting to £6,055 11s. 3d. 
Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 Policies. 

The point, however, on which the Directors have most reason to 
mngratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very careful and rigid 

vestigation into the position and prospects of the Company, made 
2 pursuance of the requirements of the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. 
EYER Harpy, the eminent Actuary, the result, as embodied in the 

lowing Report, is of the most satisfactory character. 


“To THE CHAIRMAN AND Directors OF THE SOVEREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
“GENTLEMEN, —I have the honour to submit herewith a full state- 
ent of the result of the valuation, just completed, of the Assets 
id Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance Company, up to or 
Sof the 31st December, 1861. 
“This investigation has been, on the present occasion, a work of 
uiderable Magnitude and labour, as the number of Policies 
tually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to over One 
1on Sterling, and embracing almost every class or description of 
le Assurance. 
“Tam happy to be able to assure you that the condition of the 
“pany 8 sound and prosperous, and holds out every prospect of 
* a . “yep The Bonus, which the Directors may safely declare 
Shan of this valuation, is larger in amount, both as regards 
holders and the Assured, than that declared on any previous 


sion - 


; 4nd this Bonus has been fairly earned by the past opera- 





tion of the future profits. 

“The valuation has been made with the greatest care and exact- 
ness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the purposes 
of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and management, to main- 
tain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate of improvement. 

‘“T have the honour to be, 
‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 
“ Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) “PETER HARDY, 

“ April, 1862.” “ Actuary.” 

It may be remembered, that on the declaration of the last Bonus 
the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing the Actual 
Division of Profits until the alternate triennial valuation ; the 
prudence of which course, though it naturally occasioned disappcint- 
ment in some few instances, is now apparent ; and it is most grati- 
fying to the Board, while reviewing the peculiar difficulties which 
those alone who are actively engaged in the business of Life 
Assurance know to have existed during the last six yéars, to present 
so favourable a Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman 
of such high character and professional standing as Mr. Harpy. 

Without in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits the 
addition sanctioned by this investigation will give to each Share a 
Bonus of 4s. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up Capital, being three 
times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 75 per cent. of the 
divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy-holders, assured at parti- 
cipating rates, on the 31st December last, in proportion to the pre- 
miums paid since the last Division. 

The Circulars, announcing the allotment to individual Policies, 
will be issued as soon as practicable. 

The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per cent., 
free of Income-Tax, be paid on the Capital for the half-year ending 
31st December last. 

The Directors retiring are Lorp Artuur Lennox, T. M. B. Batarp, 
Esq., and Joun Garpiner, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election. 


ARTHUR LENNOX, 
Chairman. 


(Signed) 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Ilastrated with full-page Plates, in Colours and Tints, together with Woodcuts printed with the Taxt. 
FOUR NUMBERS READY. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, 
AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 





CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER. 


—_ wren OF THE YEAR. By Bhirley Hibberd, 

PRIME MOVERS. By J. W. M‘Ganiey. 

ON FLUKES,. By T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D.,F.L.8. (With 
a Coloured Pilate. 

THE ROMAN CEMETERY OF URICONIUM AT 
WROXETER, SALOP. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.8.A. (With Illustrations.) 

THE SKIPPER, SKOPSTER, OR SAURY. By Jonathan 
Couch, F.L.S. (With an cen) . 

A ROTIFER NEW TO BRITAIN (Cephalosiphon_ Lim- 
nias). By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. (With a Tinted 


NOTES ON THE PRECEDING PAPPFR. 
James Slack, F.G.8. . (With Ilustrations.) 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FINGER-RINGS. 
wes 8. (With Illustrations.) 

THE E RTM IN THE COMET’S TAIL. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, F.R.A.8. (With an Illustration.) 

JOTTINGS ON COPPER (Percy's Metallurgy). 

THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY ON NOV. 12, 186), 
Hon. Mrs. Ward. (With Illustrations ) 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES :— 
Artificial Production of Varieties in Insects. 
Canses which Influence the production of a Fertile Queen 
Bee from a Worker Ezz. 
Production of sounds and Visib!e Vibrations by Voltaic 
Currents. 
Existence of Posterior Lobes in the Brain of Quadrumana. 
Intelligence of Burke's Exploring Expedition. 
Habits and Structure of the Aye-aye. 
Discovery of the Welwitschia Mirabilis. 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA :— 
New Polariscope Object. 
The Mangold-Warzel Fly. 
Circu'ation in the Tadpole. 
Dispersion of Light. 
Gigantic Cephalopod. 
Artificial Crystals. 
Why Oysters are not found in the Baltic. 
One-Chimney Houses. 
The Universal Achromatic Microscope. 
Derivative Character of Chinese Literature. 
Movements of the Heart. 
Recent Eruption of Vesuvius. 


CONTENTS OF THE THIRD NUMBER. 


BEES AND THEIR COUNTERF®PITS; 
Bees, and Fly-Becs. By H. Noel Humphreys. 
Coloured Plate, and other Illustrations.) 

SHELL OF THE CUTILE-FISH. 

ALUMINIUM. By J. W. M‘Gauley. 

HUNTING FOR DIATOMS. 

EYE OF THE COD FISH. By T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., 
F.L.S... (With a Coloured Plate.) 

VOYAGE OF AGUIRRE IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO. 

THE NEW TEMPLE OF INDUSTRY. By John Hollings- 


head. 
OBSERVED HEIGHTS OF METEORS AND SHOOTING 
STARS. By Alexahder 8. Herschel. (With a Diagram.) 
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